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The Villages and Churches of the 
Hundred of Willingdon. 


HE “ Hundreds,” as territorial divisions of the county, are of 
very ancient origin in English history; and although “ the 
divisions are never equal, nor the quantity of their parts 
ever certain,” there is often a “fitness” about them as 

divisions of a county even to-day. This is particularly so in some of 
the Southdown districts of Sussex, where the population has remained 
for so many generations, perhaps centuries, without material increase 
or diminution. Hence we find in some cases a certain community of 
features, both in the works of nature and of man. 
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Villages and Churches of Willingdon. 


The Hundred of Willingdon, which lies between Seaford and 
Eastbourne, is an instance in point. 

Its ‘area is entirely Down land, on whose smooth, green hills and 
_ lower cultivated slopes, or in the shelter of whose valleys, lie the little 
“dens” and “tuns” of West Dean, East Dean, Friston, Jevington, 
and Willingdon. ; 

In these old-world villages generation has succeeded to generation, 
as wave to wave; under conditions of existence almost unchanged 
during many hundred years. On the hill-tops and the steep slopes the 
fine, close turf still grows, year in, year out, untouched by plough or 
harrow ; since what time the Britons roamed over them, oronly turned 
the turf for tombs. In the fields the great black oxen still draw the 
plough or wain; and, perchance, an “ Elphick” drives them, and still 
calls himself “ Alpheck,” as his forbear did when the Norman scribe, 
compiling Domesday, wrote down his name in that immortal book. 
In these same villages, each little church still shews, in some part or 
other, traces of its earliest foundation, when it first arose, the nucleus 
of the village, nine hundred, perhaps a thousand, years ago. 

Far indeed from the madding crowd and “ the vast solitudes called 
social,” there lies hid in the bosom of a Southdown vale the ancient 
village of West Dean. The valley at whose head it stands is but the 
alluvial relic of a creek running eastwards off the estuary of the little 
- river Cuckmere, which meanders through the meadows on its way into 
the sea, which sounds upon its pebbly bar only a mile away. A 
thousand years ago, when the sea flowed through this valley, how often 
may the flood-tide have carried up the Danish “sea-wolves” (those 
“heathen,” as the Saxon chronicle always calls them), who, turning 
eastwards up the little creek of West Dean, may have harried the 
“villa regia” of Alfred, their arch-enemy. 

For there is more than a probability that West Dean was once 
honoured by a special connection with the greatest of the Saxon 
kings; that it is, in fact, the “Dene” of which we read in that book 
which Asser, Bishop of St. David’s, wrote, De Alfredis Rebus Gestis. 
In it he tells us how he journeyed out of Wales “through a great 
extent of country, to the region which in Saxon is called Sussex ” ; 
and how, at length, “ some guides of that people accompanying him,” 
he arrived at the “ villa regia” of “ Dene,” where, for the first time, he 
met King Alfred. True it is that there are “ Deans” not a few in the 
country of the South Saxons, and amongst them two West, and two 
East, Deans. Yet on this question the balance of evidence is decidedly 
in favour of this West Dean, near Seaford. For we find from Alfred’s 
will, wherein he leaves, zwzer alia, “ Dene” to his son Ethelward, that 
he was possessed of at least one manor in this neighbourhood, namely, 
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Sutton, which lies a few miles from West Dean, on the other side of the 
Cuckmere. Probably, too, to his neighbouring possessions must be 
added Beddingham (“the dwelling of the sons of Beda”) and Denton 
(“the enclosure in the ‘Den’ ”), which both lie but five or six miles 
away to the westward. Although there are some fifteen other 
“ Dentons” in England, and “ Beddinghams ” more than one, as they 
all lie north of the Thames, even into Norfolk, they are not so likely 
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to have been among the possessions of Alfred as places similarly 
named in the south. 

Of the four “ Deans” which contend for the honour of association 
with King Alfred, Domesday does not even mention the two Deans of 
West Sussex; but “Dene” in Willingdone Hundred is described as 
once a manor of Edward the Confessor. What, therefore, more 
probable than that it was a “ villa regia” or royal vill, and that it had 
been inherited as’such by so near a successor of Alfred ? 
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Ata later period in English history 
we find that certain documents make 
mention of another Royal visitor to 
West Dean, for the Zower Records 
chronicle a journey made by Edward 
the First, from Lewes to Dene, on 
June 25th, 1305, and that there he 
dated a writ giving leave to Alicia 
de St. John, at that time living in 
Sussex, to appoint an agent for her 
property in Scotland. 

Royal or not, it is evident that 
West Dean is a-“local habitation 
and. a name” of great antiquity. 
Besides its- venerable, if humble, 

church, and its ancient rectory house, 
pee ae there are remains in abundance of 
” buildings of great if uncertain age. 

Carved stone at West Dean A .manor house of considerable 
prvtiobly Fram the, Manor House antiquity existed here until com- 


paratively recent times. Portions of its walls, the remains of its 
large round pigeon- 


house, and various { SB4wZ Z ae 


carved and moulded SS. = ie) 


stones, scattered here 1S Z 4 AA are 
and there, alone re- Saas aK 7 Ie MS 
main to suggest its 7 a am js f (Ze 
former greatness. sy xl i wu ii) oe 3 = 
Although Domes- a SSRN 2 Si yy; 

day makes no men- i: |¢ 
tion of a church at 
“Dene,” there is no 
doubt that one ex- 
isted here at the time 
of the compilation of 
that Liber Censualis. 
A more remote an- 
tiquity may be rea- 
sonably assigned to 
it. For, presuming 
the identity of West aie SRE 


Dean and the Royal ‘in north wail of Nave . 
Westdean Church . 
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vill of Asser, it -is scarcely probable that King Alfred would 
have left without some settled provision for its moral and spiritual 
welfare, a place wherein he had a dweiling; and, perchance, a peculiar 
interest. In the Charters of the Norman Abbey of St. Mary Grestein, 
both West and East Dean appear as among its English possessions. 
These churches were afterwards assigned to the neighbouring Priory, 
of Wilmington, which eventually suffered suppression at the hands of 
Henry IV. 
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Westdean Church ” 
‘W-Nenange Legge, 


Whatever the antiquity of the church of West Dean, the 
procession of time and the aggression of man—alternating with his 
neglect—have left little to betoken its early foundation. A small 
blocked-up window of the rudest character, in the western part of the 
outside north wall, is all that could be adduced as evidence of a 
pre-Conquest origin. The plan of the church is that of a parallelo- 
gram, the walls of the chancel, nave, and tower being continuous. In 
former times the chancel was separated from the nave by a rood screen 
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and loft, and until quite recently the rood stairway was to be seen in 
the north wall. Now it has been wantonly plastered up, and a 
modern nondescript stone ‘pulpit adjoins the spot. 

The east window is in the Decorated style, inserted apparently in 
an Early English opening. In the north wall of the chancel, outside, 
is to be seen a blocked window of the Early Decorated period. 
Inside are two canopied recesses, the western being the more ancient ; 
the eastern having pinnacles and crockets in the Decorated style.* 
In the south wall of the chancel are two windows, the easternmost, a 
single light, of Early Decorated work. Beneath it is a piscina, of 
Early English character, having a scalloped basin, and side columns 
which terminate abruptly in the sill of the window; a structure of 





very conjectural nature. The other window is a two-light Decorated 
opening. A large alabaster canopied tomb, with two kneeling figures 
of members of the Thomas family, and bearing the date 1639, occupies 
the space between these two windows. Further west, in the south wall 
of the nave, is a modernised window, altered from an opening of Early 
English character. To the west of this window is the inner door of the 
porch, on the east side of which are remains of an ogee-headed stoup. 

Between the tower and the nave is a round-headed arch, of late 
‘Norman date. From its solid rectangular piers arise on either side 
three clustered pillars, having torus mouldings at their bases and 
capitals. Springing from them the arch bears three round mouldings, 





* ‘Under the handsome Gothic niche next the altar is a flat stone, beneath which 
about three years ago was found a leaden coffin, with a body which measured 6 ft. 3 ins.” 
—Topographical Miscellany, 1792. 
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with fillets on their faces, and intervening hollows. The tower is of 
singular form, not being square in plan, but flattened from west to 
east; and is capped by a four-sided roof, whose north and south sides. 
extend to about double the length of those of the east and west sides. 
Under the western eaves of the tower are two small rectangular 
windows. In the story beneath is a small single-light Perpendicular 
window. Below this is a larger window of the same style, above a 
contemporary door. There are four buttresses, those on the north- 
west and south-west being in two stages, those of the north-east and 
south-east in one. The tower contains only one bell, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ William Hull made mee 1677.” The fabric of the church is 
mainly of flint, but the walls are horribly plastered, effectually effacing 
all traces of ancient features other than those alluded to as appearing 
in the north wall. 





Friston Church im 1783 


Leaving West Dean at its south-eastern end, and climbing up its 
steep containing hill—for, as with some other Southdown villages, 
there is no high road through it—we strike the road which passes 
eastward and upwards from Exeat Bridge to the neighbouring village 
of Friston. 

In situation, like the city set on a hill, Friston Church, however 
otherwise small and obscure, cannot be hid. Yet, so small is it, that 
it can hardly be distinguished from very many miles away, in spite 
of its elevated position, while the neighbouring wind-mill gleams 
white from afar. 

Insignificant and unpromising in its external appearance, Friston 
Church, although not mentioned in Domesday, is of very early founda- 
tion, and by the testimony of some of its structural features, its origin 
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must be carried back to a pre-Conquest period. It consists of a nave, 
chancel (“a diminutive apartment ”), south porch, and small bell-turret, 
with a north transept dating from an early period in the present reign, 
and a vestry of still more recent date. : 
The opening into the chancel is of a very unusual form, being 
a low, wide segmental arch, arising from corbels, above 
rectangular piers. Horsfield, in his History of Sussex, states 
that the chancel arch was of pointed form, closed by folding 








doors. The east window is a plain specimen of the Decorated style. 
At the date when the original of the accompanying drawing was 
made, there were two small round-headed windows in the east wall of 
the chancel; while in another drawing of the church, made in the 
same century, three Early English lancets appear in the same situation. 
Beneath this east window is a segmentally-arched recess, about one 
foot deep and six feet in length. In the north wall of the chancel 
is a square aumbry, and in the south is a Decorated piscina. In either 
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wall is a semi-circular arched recess, the western spring of each of which 
is contiguous to that of the chancel arch. The northern arch has a 
Decorated window beneath its eastern half. An eighteenth century 
drawing of the church shows a semi-circular headed window in this 
wall. The south wall-arch has a similar window under its western 
half. This window has two consecration crosses on its jambs, and, to 
judge from the tool marks of its stones, was originally a Norman 
opening. In the eighteenth century drawing here reproduced, a semi- 
circular arch, blocked up, is indicated in this south chancel wall. It is 
not, however, more than half as broad as the arch now existing inside, 
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/” Blocked window 
and door in Swall 
of Friston Church 


and is evidently a priest’s door. The precise meaning, or origin, 
therefore, of these arches is a matter of conjecture. 

The chancel roof, of the Decorated period, is a _ noticeable 
feature of this little church. So, too, is the Perpendicular roof 
of the nave. In the south wall, to the west of an ugly modern 
window, is seen, high up, a small semi-circular headed window, now 
blocked up externally, and near it is the original south doorway, close 
to the present inner doorway—itself Norman—of the porch. This 
original doorway and little window are evidently of a date anterior to 
any remaining features of the church, and the very position of the 
window, so high placed as it is, is strongly suggestive of a pre- 
Conquest origin, apart from the rude dressing and character of its 
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stonework. For, in those early, turbulent, and troublous times, 
churches were not Seldom used as forts and places of refuge, when the 
“heathen” or the “Normans” made their hostile descents upon an 
unprotected shore. Hence, with a view to emergencies, and to increase 
the defensive possibilities of the churches, the windows were small and 
high-placed. Friston seems to have suffered during many successive 
generations from the inroads of the national enemies; for as late as 
1340 the Nona Roll records twenty-four holdings in Friston, and 
pasture for six hundred sheep as having been destroyed, and a hundred 
acres of arable land not sown “for fear of the Northmen—or 
Normans” (pro dubio Normanorumy). 

In the south wall of the nave, under the eastern corner of the 
modernised window, is an Early English piscina; while in the porch 
are the remains of a stoup. The west window of the nave is of com- 
paratively recent date, and as ugly as the majority of modern windows. 

In the north wall of the nave a round-headed doorway leads 
into the modern vestry. In one of the eighteenth century drawings 
this doorway appears half blocked up, the upper part being glazed 
as a window. 

The north transept, or chapel, is quite modern, and contains 
nothing of more interest than a large Renaissance monument of the 
Selwyn family, which once inhabited Friston Place, a large and ancient 
mansion, sifuated in a deep valley, about one mile to the north-west of 
the church. The earliest of the memorial stones of this family is in 
the floor of the nave, near the chancel entrance, a sepulchral slab 
bearing the brass figures and armorial bearings of Thomas Selwyn 
and Margery, who died in the reign of Henry VIII. Another 
Thomas Selwyn—and family—is commemorated by the huge 
marble monument in the transept, which represents himself and his 
wife kneeling beneath a canopy, while below is a row of seven kneeling 
daughters. The memory of yet another Thomas Selwyn—and he the 
last of his race—(who died in 1704) is kept green by an inscription, 
not without pathos, which declares that the very marble weeps for him, 
“qui sola spes fuit et nunc extinta, antique Selwynorum familiz 
ultimus hic Selwynorum jacet!” 

Such are the churches of West Dean and Friston; and, speaking 
generally, we may be thankful that even as much of their “ sermon in 
stone” has escaped the desttuctive restorations of modern times as 
we still find preserved to us in)\their present fabrics. 

In another paper I hope to treat of the other interesting churches 
of this Hundred: namely, East Dean, Willingdon, and Jevington. 


W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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A Thousand Years of a Cathedral 
Library. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FORMATION OF THE 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


visitors who ‘are conducted round Worcester Cathedral 

would consider it worth while to mount the fifty steps 

which lead from the cloister to the long, narrow room 
over the south aisle of the church, which is used as the library, 
in order to be greeted with the sight of long rows of books, for the 
most part bound in sturdy but discouraging brown leather, or in 
vellum, tinged by the lapse of some hundreds of years. Yet to him to 
whom leisure is not wanting, and who possesses an enquiring spirit, the 
tale which these books can unfold is not the least worth listening to 
of the many attractive things which a Cathedral presents to.its wisitors. 
It will take him back to the beginnings of English history, marking 
one epoch by a fulness of intellectual power, and another perhaps by 
a careful copying and summarizing of the views of an earlier age, and 
will remind him that through stormy days and times of poverty, 
learning has always accompanied the Church on her way, and influenced 
the words of her leaders. 

It may be difficult to say when a collection of books becomes large 
enough to merit the title of Library, but the library of Worcester 
Cathedral is certainly older than the present building. The beginnings 
of it, like the beginnings of all old and respectable institutions, are 
wrapped in obscurity. The addition of one or more books to the 
furniture of a monastery was not of more importance than the 
construction of new buildings, and as so few records are preserved of 
these greater events, it is not remarkable that we know very little 
definitely about the formation of the libraries of the Middle Ages. 

We have, in fact, the record of a book being presented to the 
Church of Worcester in A.D. 780, by King Offa; it was a great book 
with two golden clasps, probably a Bible. This was within forty years 


p ROBABLY a very small proportion of the long roll of 
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after the Council of Cloveshoo, when abbots, and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were ordered to take care that those under them should 
incessantly apply their minds to reading. We must notice, however, 
that Offa’s book accompanied the gift of certain churches to’ the 
Cathedral, which churches are, by the way, still held by the Dean and 
Chapter, and it may be that we can trace in Offa’s gift of a book the 
observance of a custom not uncommon in those ages, namely, that 
when property was presented to the Church it was, if sufficiently 
portable, offered on the altar, but a book, or turf, or, in fact, almost 
any portable object was offered for property such as land; or a bough 
or twig of a tree, if the gift were a forest. 

Offa’s gift of churches was thus represented by a book, and it is 
most likely for this reason that this gift is recorded at a time when 
we do not hear of other books being presented, and when there is 
considerable probability that the nucleus of a library was being 
gradually accumulated. 

- Bishop Milred, of Worcester, who died in A.D. 743, was an author, 
and so it is natural to suppose that he read and possessed books. 
Again, in the time of King Alfred, Bishop Werefrith was employed 
by the king in translating from Latin into English the Déalogues of 
Pope Gregory, and Gregory’s Treatise on the Pastoral Care, and the 
very copy which Werefrith wrote is still in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, headed in ancient writing, “ This book shall to Wigora cestre.” 
So by the time of the Norman Conquest, we have found at least two 
books in our Cathedral Library, one of them three hundéed years 
old, and it is certain, as will presently be shewn, that there must 
have been many more. The Chronicon Wigornie, now in the British 
Museum, may have been here then, and there was a copy of the 
History of Marianus Scotus, for Robert of Lorraine, who was made a 
priest at Worcester, and afterwards became Bishop of Hereford, and 
died in 1095, edited the work of Marianus Scotus; and Florence of 
Worcester and Prior Nicholas, both monks who lived at Worcester a 
little while later, also made use of it. 

Just before the Norman Conquest, that is, avout 1057, it is 
recorded that another book was presented, under much the same 
circumstances as King Offa presented his Bible, and this time the 
donor was a celebrated lady, known as Lady Godiva, wife of Earl 
Leofric. She was a very learned lady, and Charles Kingsley has 
represented her as being so pious that she used to read through the 


_ whole Psalter every day. She restored to the Worcester Cathedral 


Monastery some manors which had been taken away, and to accom- 
pany their restitution, she gave a “ bibliotheca,” in two parts. A good 
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deal of misunderstanding has arisen about the explanation of this 
word. Writers of the Cathedral history have always taken it to mean 
what it generally signifies now, that is. to say, a “library,” and 
have been puzzled to know why a library should be definitely divided 
into two parts. But “ bibliotheca” in those days nearly always meant 
a “bible,” and a bible naturally divides itself into two parts, the Old 
and New Testaments. Lady Godiva undoubtedly added to the 
Cathedral Library by presenting a copy of the whole Bible, but she 
did not by so doing found the library, as guide books are fond of 
repeating. So, as archzologists have destroyed the story of her 
famous ride through the streets of Coventry, so now we must take 
away her reputation as the Foundress of Worcester Cathedral library, 
and, perhaps, in the end we shall have a truer and not less admirable 
picture of that noble and munificent lady. The library of to-day 
contains, however, the works of many writers which are as old as the 
time of Lady Godiva or the Norman Conquest. One is an Anglo- 
Saxon missal, now much mutilated, which was made for use at 
Winchester. It begins with a mass for fair weather on S. Swithin’s 
Day, which seems very appropriate, for the legend says that when the 
clergy of Winchester, attempted to remove the body of S. Swithin, 
there came on such a storm of rain as effectually stopped the 
procession, and it continued for forty days. Even in these times it 
is uncertain to many minds whether S. Swithin has forgiven the insult 
to his disturbed bones. Perhaps the book was brought to Worcester 
by Living or Aldred, both of whom came from Winchester to be 
Bishops of Worcester in the eleventh century. 

Another book now in the library which belongs to this period 
contains a life of S. Paul the Hermit, of S. Anthony, in Latin verse, 
of S. Hilarion, the account of what S. Jerome saw when he went from 
Jerusalem into Egypt; and Rufinus’ History of Monks. There are 
‘also of this period part of the Acts of S. Andrew, several collections 
of sermons, portions of the writings of Bede, Augustine, Bishop John, 
. Isidore, Fulgentinus, Maximus, Leo, S. Jerome, Eusebius, Severinus, 
Peter Chrysologus, Origen, Gregory, S. Ambrose, S. Chrysostom. So, 
if these works belonged to Worcester then, as they probably did, there 
was at least a variety of useful reading. 

The other works, or portions of them, which belong to this early 
period in the formation of our library, are not legends and fables, and 
lives of saints, which some people think are all that was ever read in 
the Middle Ages, but good, sound books on the Bible, on Church 
History, and on Law, some of which, such as Bede and Justinian, 
are read for the Oxford examinations to-day. 
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There does not seem to have been any regular system of adding 
new books, and very few seem to have been actually written by the 
monks at Worcester. We ,know this partly because the monks were 
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Worcester Service Book of the 13th Century. . 


very fond of writing on the fly-leaves how the books were procured, 
and these entries in the Worcester books run from about 1283 to 
1462, or later. Over forty manuscripts are still marked in this way, 
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and the fly-leaves of others have been removed in re-binding. The 
entries generally say simply that this book was bought at a certain 
price, and belongs to the Cathedral Church of the Blessed Mary at 
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From a copy of Nicholas de Lyra’s Commentary, bought tor the monks by 
Dr. Grene, afterwards Prior, in 1386. 


Worcester, but sometimes the price is given, and other details added. 
Occasionally, Jooks were presented. In 1305, Master Clement, 
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sometime rector of Chaddesley, gave a book of sermons, with ad- 
ditions by various authors. About the same time, a certain Monk 
Roger gave a book. which included the work of several writers. 
John Grene, who was Prior in 1395, bought in 1386 a large copy, 
in four volumes, of Nicholas de Lyra’s Commentary on the Bible, for 
the use of the monks. This is about the year the new cloisters 
were finished. 

Henry Fouke, who was a monk about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, was responsible for the addition of at least five books. Some 
of these he bought from another monk, Richard of Bromwych, who 
was a very learned man, and had the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and seems to have lectured there. One of these books Fouke 
purchased from Bromwych for twenty shillings, for another he gave 
four shillings and cight pence, and he wrote the account of these 
transactions on the fly-leaves, as well as other legal documents about 
the affairs of the Priory, in which he was concerned. In these entries 
we have some light thrown on a question which has been much 
debated, as to how far monks possessed books of their own. On 
many of the Worcester books there ate inscriptions (of course in 
Latin), of which the following are specimens :—“* This book is Thomas 
Palmar’s”; “ This book belongs to John Webley, monk”; “ John of 
Aston’s book”; and so on, but most remarkable of all, perhaps, is an 
entry in a copy of John Stone’s Questions on the first two books of 
Sentences, which says that one Doctor Isack, a monk of Worcester, 
had it from Thomas Jolyffe, who left it by will to go to the monastery 
after Isack’s death. 

Before leaving the subject of these fly-leaf entries, we may say that 
they relate to many other subjects besides the acquisition of the books. 
In one there is an Anglo-Saxon charm against fever, in another two 
preventives for drunkenness, in old English of the thirteenth century. 
The last of these is as follows:—Item gif to hy yt (hym that) ys 
dronkelew (sic) ye ashys of (wormwood ?) ybrend and he shall nevr 
be dronke experience seyth yt ys certeyn! 

Some of the books, for instance, John Leyland’s Latin Accidence, 
were used by the boys in the pre-Reformation school attached to the 
Priory, and contain all sorts of scribblings, much like modern school 
books. The monks, too, were fond of writing little obituary notices 
of the author at the end of their works, and we find in the Worcester 
books one written on Peter Comester, the writer of the Astoria 
Scolastica, and another, a punning one, on Alexander Neckam, a very 
learned writer of the thirteenth century, who lies buried below the 
library, in the cloisters. There is also one on Thomas de Ferrars, to 
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which the composer has put, his name. There is also a quaint note in 
Latin, apparently by a monk Barnysley, which says, speaking of 
writing books, that it is odious to undertake labours by which no one 
is profited, &c.; for books are meant for the edification of the readers, 
and not for the writers. Another book has a list of the parishes which 
were taxed for Peter's pence. A literary monk of this period who 
deserves notice was John of Dumbleton. He was connected with both 
Queen’s and Merton’s Colleges at Oxford, and wrote books on 
philosophy and logic. He became Prior of Little Malvern, and was 
at one time ejected from the Worcester Monastery because of his 
continued non-residence, and was only received back by order of the 
General Chapter of the Benedictines. Two or three of his works are 
preserved in the library. We gather from these entries that in the 
Middle Ages books were bought and added as they were considered 
necessary, sometimes given, and occasionally left as legacies. There 
are not many of the late fifteenth century, but when the invention of 
printing became known the number of books was largely increased. 
In 1464 we first hear of a regular endowment for the acquisition 
of books. Bishop Carpenter made a library in the charnel house 
chantry, and endowed it with 410 for a librarian. The charnel 
house was near the north porch of the Cathedral, and stood on or 
near the site of the present Precentor’s house. It was a separate 
institution from the monastery, and had its own endowments: and 
priests. Bishop Carpenter’s foundation was probably entirely separ- 
ate from the collection of books kept for the use of the monks in 
the cloister. By the rules of the new establishment it seems to 
have been an early counterpart of the modern free library ; it was 
to be open every day two hours before and two hours after nine 
to any person wishing to consult it for the sake of erudition. “An 
inventory of books,” says Noake, “was to be kept, specifying the value 
of each, and any new book added to the stock was to be immediately 
chained, and entered by its true title in the inventory, and on the first 
visit of the Bishop to be certified to him by the sacrist or keeper, and 
inserted also in the Bishop’s inventory; the sacrist and master were 
to collate the inventory on the Friday next after the Feast of relics, and 
if any book were missing through neglect of the keeper, he was to 
pay the value of it within a month, or forfeit forty shillings above its 
value, one half to the Bishop and the other half to the sacrist, the 
latter having power to retain the librarian’s salary till another book 
was purchased and the fine paid.” No book in the existing library has 
the mark of having been chained, and it seems probable that Bishop 
Carpenter’s institution was in the hands of different officials to those 
3 
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who had control of the monastic library, though several books may have 
been transferred from one to the other subsequently. Bishop 
Carpenter's endowment was never well applied, and was lost sight of 
within forty years of its establishment. In 1513 it was proved that 
Prior Mildenham had destroyed the foundation deed, although it 
ought to have been kept by the sacrist in a chest with three keys in 
the chantry library. 

Prior Moore, the amiable country gentleman who was “ shaven in 
to y® religion” in 1488, and became Prior in 1518, left a most interest- 
ing diary of his journey and expenses, and notes, amongst other things, 
the books which he acquired. The list is copied from Mr. Noakes’ 
book. In 1518, when in London, soon after his election, he says, 
“I redeemed a little portuos (a daily Prayer Book) lying to plegge in 
teamce street 53s. 4d.” At other times he acquires “ A hoole work of 
Seynt Austen’s in prynt delyuered to our library 50s.,” “a mass book 
in print 3s. 4d.,” also six other service books, carefully described, with 
their prices and the purpose for which they were bought. Then there 
are ten books of canon and civil law and decretals, and some others. 
It is specified with regard to one book, the Speculum Spiritualium, that 
it was to be delivered “to ye cloyster awmery,” which was one of two 
large cupboards, for which the recesses still exist in, the east wall of 
the cloister. This, with other notes, goes to show that these 
cupboards were used for the books in use for the monks’ ordinary 
reading, and the monastery account books, &c. It is not specified 
whether all Prior Moore’s additions were in manuscript or in print. 
Copies of Abbot, of Avrchdecon on the Decrees, the Sext and 
Clementine decretals, the Legenda Sanctorum in English, and 
Lyndwood’s Provincial Constitutions, are still in the library, which were 
printed not long before Prior Moore’s time, and one or two of them 
may be-the copies that he bought. The Prior records numerous other 
book purchases, but as they seem to have been for his private library or 
for use on his journeys, the list need not be added. Moore resigned in 
1535; the Worcester Priory was dissolved a few years later; the 
Commissioners took the greater part of the church plate, service books, 
and vestments ; and doubtless in the general plunder, the library, even 
though stored for the most part in the safe triforium to which it has 
recently been restored, lost many books. 

The portion of the present library which was added since the 
Reformation owes its existence mainly to sundry bequests and to the 
exertions of Prebendary Hopkins. The first of the bequests was 
made by Gervase Babington, who was Bishop of Worcester from 
1597 to 1610. He was born about 1551, of good family, and became 
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Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and chaplain to Henry, Earl of 
Pembroke. In this capacity he helped Mary Sidney, the Countess, 
to translate the Psalms, for, says Anthony Wood, “ It was more than 
a woman’s skill to express the sense so right, as she had done in her 
verse, and more than the English or Latin translation could give her.” 
Babington was made Treasurer, and subsequently Bishop of Llandaff. 
“Thence,” says Fuller, “he was translated to Exeter,thence to 
Worcester, thence to heaven. He was an excellent pulpit man, happy 
in raising the affections of his auditory, which, having got up, he would 
keep up till the close of his sermon.” In 1604 he was one of the 
disputants at the famous Hampton Court Conference. His learning 
was great, and he was well acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, as well 
as with Latin. He wrote several works, including a Commentary on the 
_ Five Books of Moses, on the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Ten 
Commandments, &c. His works, especially the quarto editions, are now 
very scarce. His style is quaint and pleasant. About a hundred 
books of his collection still remain in the Library. They range over 
a considerable variety of subjects ; the Fathers and old commentators 
are well represented, and there are numerous books on canon law, 
medicine, philosophy, and science. 

Babington’s books are known from having the titles on the front 
edges, so that they must have been placed in the shelves with the 
edges outwards, and most of them have his coat of arms painted on 
the edges above the title. It is a singular coincidence that his paternal 
arms were identical with those of the See of Worcester, except that the, 
Babington arms have, in addition to the torteaux, a blue label of three 
points. This collection came to the library in 1611, the year after the 
Bishop’s death. The Dean and Chapter at the time entered into a 
strict covenant and bond with John Babington, the Bishop’s son, that 
they should be kept for the use of the Cathedral church for ever, 
and if not, £100 was to be forfeit. 

In 1636, it was ordered that the old charnel-house chapel should 
be fitted up as a school-house, and that the library should be trans- 
ferred to the old school-house. The home of the library after the 
additions were made to the monastic buildings in the fourteenth 
century was in the south triforium, probably where it now is, the two 
large aumbries on the east side of the cloister being kept for the Priory 
account books, service books, and possibly a few school books, and 
some which were in temporary use. The old school-house, to which 
they were transferred in 1636, was on the west side of the cloister, 
and probably consisted mainly of the remains of the monks’ common 
‘room. Some/ruins now mark its existence, and the doorway still 


remains. 
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A valuable collection of books, sometime the property of Bishop 
John Prideaux, was added after 1650, under rather remarkable circum- 
stances. Prideaux was born in 1578, of poor parents, and was one of 
a family of twelve. He was sent to Oxford, with the assistance of 
Lady Fowel, and in due course became Fellow of Exeter College. 
While there he seems to have become acquainted with the clever, 
quarrelsome, polemic, Dean of Exeter, Dr. Sutcliffe, who spent his life 
in confuting Roman Catholics and Puritans indiscriminately, and, not 
content with doing this all his life, founded a controversial college at 
Chelsea, that it might be continued for ever. Of this Callege Prideaux 
was made one the first Fellows, in 1609. Soon after this he was made 
Rector of Exeter College, and succeeded Abbot as Regius Professor of 
Divinity. His life at this time must have been full of interest. 
Under his Rectorship Exeter College became a great resort for 
foreigners, and among others, Philip Culverinus and D’Orville, the 
geographers, James Casaubon, Sixtinus Amama, and many others 
studied under him. For twenty-six years, as Regius Professor, he 
presided at theological disputations, at a period when the Puritan 
feeling was growing more keen, and the Roman Catholic question was 
still unsettled. His leaning was towards the conservative position. 
After the manner of the time he received many nicknames. He was 
called Columna Fidei Orthodoxa, Malleus Heresius, Patrum Pater, 
Ingens Scholz, and Academia Oraculum. All of these are compli- 
mentary, and show either that greater respect was shown to great men 
_in that day than in the present, or else that the less laudatory names 
have not been handed down to posterity. In 1641 he was made 
Bishop of Worcester, a preferment which proved disastrous for him. 
He was present in Worcester as a Royalist when the city capitulated to 
Rainsborough in 1646, and soon after was deprived of the remainder 
of the Episcopal estates. He had to leave Worcester, and retired to 
live with his son-in-law, who was Rector of Bredon, not far from his 
episcopal seat. Walker, in his account of the sufferings of the clergy, 
gives a picture of his later days at Bredon. “He was forced,” says 
Walker, “ to sell his excellent library to subsist himself and his family, 
and, as Dr. Gauden observes of him, he became almost in a literal 
sense Helluo Librorum, a devourer of books ; turning his books, by a 
miraculous faith and patience, into bread for himself and his children, 
of which there goes this memorable story, that, towards the latter end of 
his life, a friend coming to see him, and saluting him in the common 
form of ‘ How doth your lordship do?’ ‘ Never better in my life,’ said 
he, ‘only I have too great a stomach, for I have eaten that little plate — 
which the sequestrators left me, I have eaten a great library of excellent 
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books; I have eaten a great deal of linen, much of my brass, some of 
my pewter, and now I am come to eat iron, and what will come next 
I know not!’” It is not recorded by what means the library thus 
sold came to be added to the Cathedral collection, of which it now 
forms a part, but it may have been through Bishop Gauden, who 
presided over the See in happier days. 





Prideaux died of fever at Bredon in 1650, but it is unlikely that his 
books came to the Cathedral before the Restoration of 1661. The 
collection is larger than Bishop Babington’s, and some of the books 
are now scarce and valuable. Some have the title on the front edges, 
many are bound in vellum, and they are known by the signature 
“Jo. Prideaux”’ written by the Bishop across the title page. 
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To what extent the library was damaged in the Civil War does not 
appear. Sir William Dugdale, in his Late Troubles in England, says 
that the Earl of Essex’s soldiers “ rifled the library, with the records 
and evidences of the Church, and tore in pieces the Bibles and service 
books pertaining to the quire.” The damage to the library books 
was probably not great. The loss of books in the Worcester library 
is probably due to ordinary causes, carelessness, natural decay, and to 
a lesser extent worms and dust. The collection of manuscripts, of 
which about two hundred and eighty volumes still remain, was 
undoubtedly much larger than it is now. 


In 1624 the Lord Keeper sent letters under the great seal for all 
duplicate manuscripts to be sent from Worcester Cathedral, amongst 
- other places, “ towards the furnishing of a library in the Church of 
Westminster, newly erected or augmented by the nowe Lord Keeper.” 
In consequence of these, about twenty volumes were sent up to the 
Dean in London to be handed over. At least eleven manuscripts which 
formerly belonged to Worcester are in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. Others, which were written at Worcester, and kept 
here for hundreds of years, are in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
five being of the Junius collection. A copy of Florence of 
Worcester’s Chronicle, which may be the autograph copy, is in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and many others are 
scattered, and are now in other collections. It would be remarkable, 
indeed, if all the books had survived the troubles of the Reformation 
and civil wars. The time of poverty in the Church is usually a time of 
reform. After the restoration of the Monarchy, in 1661, when the 
pockets of Churchmen were very empty, all had to be restored. The 
library at Worcester had its turn. Not only was it augmented by the 
addition of Bishop Prideaux’s library, but it was very largely increased 
by the efforts of Prebendary Hopkins, who held his office from 1676 
to 1700. An account of his labours is contained in the Preface of 
Dean Hickes’ edition of his Sermons. Hickes, the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, was Dean while Hopkins was a Prebendary, and they were 
close friends. Hopkins was born at Evesham, in 1647, and became a 
man of considerable learning. At twelve years of age he translated 
an English poem into Latin verse, which was printed; after taking a 
degree at Trinity College, Oxford, he went to Sweden, as chaplain to 
the Hon. Henry Coventry. He could speak Latin fluently, and learnt 
the old Swedish language. After his return he held the curacy of 
Mortlake. By his assistance Dean Hickes made orders for the better 
regulation of the King’s Schvol, got them passed into a Chapter Acct, 
and made other reforms in the Cathedral. “He understood the 
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Bible,” says Hickes, “ Hebrew and Chaldee; in Greek he was a great 
master, and wrote pure and proper Latin with ease. He also had, 
great skill in the old Septentrional languages, of which he gave a 
specimen in the thirty-ninth page of his ‘ Bertram,’ ” and there is much 
more praise of his learning, praise which is valuable when bestowed by 
such a great scholar as the author of the Thesaurus. “ By his 
solicitations,” the Dean continues, the library “was moved from an 
inconvenient place in the south aisle of the Church into the Chapter 
House, a large, beautiful, lightsome, and spacious room, of easie access 
to the infirm, and much safer for tender constitutions to spend their 
time in. After the translation of it to that place, he endeavoured by 
all means to increase its stock, and to that end, with the Dean and 
Chapter, found ways of raising a constant supply of money to buy 
good books of all sorts. He was also wont, all my time, to beg money 
for it, and, by his acquaintance with London merchants, procured 
books which were rare in England at easie rates from Italy, Spain, and 
France ; which so offended our good friend Mr. Robert Scot, of Little 
Britain, that he was very angry with us, and in his passion told me he 
would complain to the King, whose bookseller he had the honour to 
be! . . . A little before I left the place, we had procured a fine col- 
lection of Bibliothecarian writers of several countries, with which he 
was much pleased, and, I suppose, never left off until he had completed 
them ; and as for the works of the Greek fathers, as I remember, they 
were all in that Library, excepting those of Cyril of Alexandria, which 
I suppose are since procured. He also took care to stock the Library 
with writers of the Middle Ages, and I doubt not but by this time 
(1708), if the same care of it hath been continued, it may pass after the 
publick Libraries in our two famous Universities for one of the best 
furnished with printed books in the whole kingdom, as it was with 
MSS. and ancient charters before the great rebellion. And as in his 
lifetime he took particular care to furnish and adorn it, so in his last 
will and testament he gave ten pounds to buy books for it, thereby 
testifying how much he desired the riches of it should always increase.” 
The library gift-book and the Chapter Acts also bear witness to 
Hopkins’ energy. Every exertion was made to ensure that it should 
be constantly supplied with new books. In 1666 the Librarian was 
deprived of his stipend, and it was only restored after ten years, when 
he was ordered to make an exact survey of the books on the first 
Monday in every month. In 1680 it was ordered that fees to be paid 
by every official and servant on the Cathedral foundation at their 
installation or appointment should go to the support of the library. 
Two years later the auditor’s fee was appropriated to the salary of the 
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deputy library keeper. In 1683 the burial fees for interment in the 
«Cathedral were applied to the use of the library, and in the following 
year the fees for the setting up of monuments in the Cathedral were 
applied to the same end. In 1685, the fines of the Dean and 
Prebendaries for every week of non-residence during their appointed 
times, and the fees for burial in the cloisters were added. Five years 
later a new burial ground was laid out on the north side of the 
Cathedral Church, and half the burial fees were to go to the use of 
the library. 

Besides this, benefactions poured in. Bishop Walter Blandford, in 
1675, left sixty-five books, which were chosen out of his own study, 
and left, besides, a legacy to furnish the Chapter House with shelves, 
about the year 1680. For this purpose, the Norman stone bench on 
which the monks had daily sat during “ capitulum,” each one watched 
over by a guardian angel painted on the stone at his back—this stone 
bench was roughly chipped away, the room panelled with oak, and 
book-shelves ranged round it. About a hundred and fifty-four books 
were added to the collection by the Prebendaries, who were then ten 
in number, and many of the county magnates contributed volumes. 
The names of Sir Henry Littleton, Lady Mary Stanhope, Mr. Robert 
Wylde, Sir Thomas Street, Lady Packington, who was said to be the 
author of the famous book, Zhe Whole Duty of Man ; Lady Berkeley, 
of Cotheridge ; Mrs. Susanna Hopton, an editor of Hickes’ Devotions ; 
the Stewards of the Worcestershire Feast; Thomas Lord Foliot, 
Lady Mason, and Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson are among the larger donors. 
The last lady was a friend of Isaac Walton, for he presented her with 
a copy of his Lives, which has her name in it, with his autograph. 
After Hopkins’ death, in 1700, the gifts gradually became less, but still 
continue to the present day, the last large gift being made by Bishop 
Philpott in 1890. 


After Hopkins’ death, too, irregularities crept in. In 1705, the 
librarian was mulcted of his salary because “there hath been for 
several years past and still is great neglect in the management of the 
library, and many books lost thereout or misplaced,” and sundry 
regulations were made to check the continuance of this. The rules 
which follow chiefly refer to the management of the library, to prevent 
the loss of books, to make it more accessible, and, at one time, those 
who made use of it paid an annual subscription. The tendency of 
* these rules varies between giving greater facilities for admission, and 
preventing the loss of books by their frée use. The librarian is not 
necessarily a Prebendary or Canon, but the office has been held by a 
minor Canon, the headmaster of the school, and the Chapter clerk. 
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The first catalogue of the manuscripts was apparently made by Hopkins, , 
and printed in the Oxford Catalogue of MSS. in 1698, the printed one 
issued in 1860 being merely a copy of this. The latest is one made by 
Professor Schenkl, and published in the Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum 
Britannia (Wein), 1898. This was written for a particular object, and 





Worcester Cathedral Library. 
(From a photograph taken during cleaning.) 


does not claim to be quite complete. No older catalogue of the books 
is preserved than one made by Mr. Griffin, in 1780. The printed one 
now in use was made by Mr. Maurice Day, in 1873.° A copy in which 
are entered the later additions is in manuscript, and now in the library, 
has been prepared by the present librarian. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson paid the Library a visit on his return 
from a tour in Wales, in 1774. He says, “The Library is in 
the Chapter House; on the table lay the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1 think, of the first edition.” In 1818, it was ordered 
that a fire was to be kept every day, from nine in the morning 
till four in the afternoon. And, having been so pleasantly situated for 
nearly two hundred years, it was then, some time before 1866, squeezed 
into an upper room in what was formerly known as “S. Mary’s Gate,” 
but what is now most inappropriately known as the “ Edgar Tower.” 
There it remained until the Cathedral restoration in 1866. It then, 
after various removals in the course of its history, first to the west of 
the cloisters, then to the Chapter House, and, lastly, to S. Mary’s 
Tower, found a home in the south triforium, where it appears originally 
to have been kept, and where it still remains. It is a fine, long, 
narrow room, fairly well lighted by day, but with no means of artificial 
light or warmth. Such additional heat as there may be comes in from 
the Cathedral, but in its circumstances it preserves a suggestion of 
monastic severity, and when the sound of the choir floats through a 
small window from the Cathedral transept, when, on the other hand, 
the sight of the cloister and old refectory recall the routine of chant 
and meditation and study of the Benedictines who formerly lived and 
worked below, the surroundings seem to take the thoughts back to a 
time very long ago, and it-comes to the mind of the visitor with an 
awful sense of age that the book he may hold in his hand has watched 
the rule of S. Benet succeed that of Chrodegang under S. Oswald’s 
reform, has watched in its turn the Dean and Chapter succeed the 
Benedictines under King Harry's reform, and has many times seen the 
cloister dyed with blood and strewn with corpses in stormy time of 
invasion and civil war, and with the wreck of conflagrations in time of 
disaster. The book may not represent the survival of the fittest ; 
possibly it owes its preservation to its long disuse and oblivion, but 
now it has an honourable place, as all other books have, because it 
represents the greater part of the work of a lifetime ; because it has 
absorbed the skill or the time of someone who left, perhaps, little else 
to occupy the little niche which he filled to the best of his power while 
he had life and strength ; or because if it be a thoughtful and learned 
book, with its balance not too much distorted by controversy or 
ambition of praise, it will be a lasting testimony of the permanency of 
human ideas, as the existence of the present library is a witness to the 


endurance of divine institutions. 
J. K. FLOVER. 
Worcester Cathedral Library. 
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Needlework Maps. 


HE exhibition of samplers and needlework pictures heid by 
| the Fine Art Society in London, during the spring of this 


year, has done much to arouse interest in the subject of 
bygone stitching, as exemplified in needlework maps. 
These maps, which are by no means very rare, have no relation- 
ship with needlework pictures, but are rather an offshoot from, or 
development of, the sampler, though a development of a much later 
date. When samplers, as we now know them, were introduced into 
this country we have no means of telling, but there are none now 
known of dated before 1648, and the earliest dated map that I 
have been able to trace was made a hundred and twenty-nine years 
afterwards, namely, in 1777. I know of two examples bearing this 
date, and, curiously enough, both of them are maps of England. 
The late Mr. Tuer had one, an illustration of which is given in 
his “ History of the Horn Book” (Vol. IL, page 253, 1896); and 
Miss Maw, of Cleatham Hall, Lincolnshire, possesses a somewhat 
rare example also bearing the date 1777. It is worked in cross 
stitch, a very unusual thing, outline stitch, tambour work, and 
tent stitch being much more commonly used as the means by which 
needlework maps were delineated. A description of this map, 
accompanied by an illustration of it, is given in the Architectural 
Review for February, 1900. The evolution of the needlework 
map, from the sampler, is not a little curious. Samplers themselves 
passed through three, if not four, stages from the time when we 
first find them, in 1648, until they reached what may be called the 
end of their career, during the years between 1800 and 1830. The 
later examples were evidently meant to be framed, for we find 
that after 1770 the larger and better pieces of work had a border 
round them, and we also find that almost all needlework maps have a 
border of some kind or other. They did not pass through any of 
the preliminary stages that we recognize in the sampler; being an 
‘offshoot from it, they did not revert to an earlier form, but appear 
to have been intended for framing from the beginning. 
Most likely a girl, when very young, worked a simple sampler, 
consisting of,little more than various alphabets and the numerals ; 
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then she doubtless produced another, much more elaborate and 
intended for framing, and generally, in all probability, this was 
followed by a needlework map. In most cases this crowning effort 
was not undertaken till the worker was nearing womanhood ; it is 
scarcely possible that mere Children could have copied the most 
minute details of a map in the manner that is seen in some of the 
finer specimens. 

Linen, silk, satin, and canvas seem to have been the usual 
materials chosen as the foundation for the work, and in the case 
of silk or satin it was customary to line it with a kind of soft, rather - 
coarse linen, in order to strengthen it, the stitches being taken 
through both the fabrics. 

The shape of the maps varied considerably ; there are specimens 
to be seen of round, oval, square, and oblong kinds. In many 
instances a border, composed of flowers or wreaths of ribbon, was 
worked outside the map proper, in an oval form, and this shape of 
the outer needlework enabled the map to be framed either as an 
oval or an oblong, whichever the worker chose. But these floral 
borders were only one amongst several other sorts; sometimes 
the outer edging consisted of the latitude and longitude, and at 
others various conventional patterns were used, but a border of 
some kind is to be found on almost all these maps. 

Each individual map differs greatly one from the others in 
the manner in which it is worked; some are so beautifully 
wrought with the finest black silk that it is difficult to believe 
that they are needlework at all. I have seen them so perfectly 
executed that it was only by looking at the wrong side of the material 
I could be quite certain that it was needlework, and not produced 
with a pen. When they reach this point of perfection they resemble - 
delicate pen and ink drawings. The materials which the maps are 
worked in are quite as various as the ground upon which the work 
is done. I have met with silks of varying thickness, linen thread, 
worsted thread, and crewels; and, in two very late specimens, with 
Berlin wool. I never saw any two maps that were in the least 
alike, excepting such as were obviously intended for pairs, two of 
which will be found here described and illustrated. 

Some maps of England give the chief towns, while others only 
denote the counties; when the latter is the case the lettering is 
" generally on rather a large scale. It is not quite certain how the 
outline of the maps was obtained, but most probably the needle- 
woman took a tracing of some map which she had decided to copy, 
and transferred the outline of it to her material. Then, no doubt, 
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after this was worked the lettering was put in, most likely traced in 
a similar way: or it may be that an exceptionally good worker 
could do the letters merely by eye. But I could not imagine that 
this was the usual custom. I think that it is almost certain that 
these maps were embroidered in frames; they would be much more 
easily done if this method was adopted, and I have little doubt but 





Fig. 1.— Needlework Map of England. 


that they were generally carried out in this manner. Some maps 
are still to be met with in their original frames, and when this 
occurs it adds greatly to their interest and value. 

Mr. England Howlett, of Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
possesses in his collection a fine example of a map in its original 
old frame (fig. 1), which he has kindly allowed me to reproduce 


. 
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here. This specimen consists of a map of England measuring 
1 ft. 8 ins. by 1 ft. 6 ins.; the whole of the work is executed in 
fine tent stitch, with the exception of the lettering, which is done 
in cross stitch, The material upon which it is worked is a natural 
unbleached linen, and the sewing is done- in the finest make of 
worsted that I ever saw. The colours are much faded, but they 
evidently were originally shades of brown, blue, yellow, and red, 
and each county is outlined with from three to five rows of these 





Fig. 2.— Needlework Map of Europe. 


colours in fine tent stitch. A curious and, so far as I am aware, 
unique feature of this map is the way in which the innermost 
row of work round each county is carried out in black, and this black 
is also used to outline the sea-board of the island, but when a 
county touches on the sea it has not the black inner row as well. 
It is done like the rest of the work in tent stitch, and produces a 
very rich effect. The border gives the latitude and longitude. The 
lettering is all done in black, and varies a good deal in size. In the 
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north-eastern corner of the map, out in the North Sea, appears the 
following inscription :— 
A New Map 
of England 
Mary Turner 
1781 





Fig. 3.—Needlework Map of sEngland. 


The words are surrounded by a border. The frame is a fine old 
black one of the time. This map may be considered an early one, 
as it is only four years more recent than the earliest dated one with 
which I am acquainted. 
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Mr. Howlett also possesses two other interesting maps, but they 
are not of so early a date as the one I have just described. One 
(fig. 2) is a map of Europe worked on white silk, 1 ft. 54 ins. by 
1 ft. of ims.; it is backed by a rather fine make of soft linen, and 
the stitches are carried through the lining. There is absolute 





Fig. 4.—Needlework Map of the World—Western Hemisphere. 


evidence that this’: map was worked in a frame, for round the outer 
edge of the silk is still to be seen the band of strong linen which 
was sewn on to it in order to fix it in the frame. It is a very 
handsome piece of needlework, and is much more finely executed 
than the map I have just described. The general outlines of the 
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countries are indicated in a kind of flat stitch, edged on one 
side with some darker shade or contrasting colour. The rivers are 
all done in dark shades, and the names of the countries and towns 
are beautifully executed in black silk of the finest possible 
texture. It is impossible to tell without the aid of a glass whether 
some of the words are produced by the needle or the pen. The 


- 


yy 





Fig. 5.—Needlework Map of the World—Eastern Hemisphere. 


colours used in the other part of the map are shades of red, blue, 
yellow, green, pink, and brown, and are.all in silk. The lines of 
latitude and longitude run across the map, and a border gives the 
degrees. Outside the inner border, across the top of the map, and 
extending for eight inches down each side is a wreath of flowers, 
4 
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In the extreme left-hand corner of the map, west of the Canaries, 
is a kind of medallion worked with wavy edges; it is not quite 
three-quarters of an inch long by 1 in. in width, and within it is— 


Mary Ann Smith 
- 1790. 

Unfortunately, the name and date, instead of being worked, like the 
rest of the lettering, in black silk, is done in green, which has faded ; 
consequently, it does not photograph clearly. At the upper left-hand 
corner of the map is a medallion nearly 54 ins. long by 3# ins. in 
width. It bears within it the seated figure of Britannia holding a 
spear in her right hand, and her left resting on a shield; beyond the 
shield appears the head of the British lion. In the background is 
the sea with shipping on it, and the sky. The face, hair, and neck 
of the figure, and also the sky, are painted in water-colours. 

The other map (fig. 3) is much less elaborately worked, being 
done on canvas with no lining. It represents a map of England, 
and is executed in tambour work. Round the map is an oval wreath 
of flowers and foliage consisting of pansies, honeysuckle, roses, cam- 
panulas, jasmine, sweet peas, tiger lilies, and a rather large flower, 
worked in various shades of red, of which I cannot determine the 
name. The blossoms are worked as-nearly as possible in their natural 
colours, and are in a fresh and unfaded condition. The outlines of 
the counties are done in two lines of tambour work, the colours used 
being greens of various shades, pink, red, and blue. The names of 
the counties and the scale of miles are done in cross stitch with 
black linen thread. No names of towns or cities are given, with 
the single exception of York, which is obviously put in to fill up 
the large blank space, an object it very imperfectly fulfils. At the 
bottom of the sampler is a kind of oval ornament worked in shaded 
yellows, outlined in red, and within it appears the inscription— 


Elizabeth Acomb 
1822 


At the mouth of the Bristol Channel is a spray of foliage with a 
ribbon twisted in it, in the form of a large letter S; on it is “ England 
and Wales.” At some period, this map has evidently been in an 
oval frame, the mark of which still remains on the canvas. From 
the top to the bottom of the wreath the map measures just 1 ft. 9 ins. 
in length, and its width, taken in the same manner, is 1 ft. 6} ins. 

The two following.maps have been very kindly lent to me by 
Mr. J. C. Longman; the well-known sampler collector, to be 
reproduced here :— ; 
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They are obviously a pair, and represent the two hemispheres ; 
the first one (fig. 4) shows the western half of the world; it is 
worked on white silk, backed by soft, coarse linen. The length of 
the silk is 1 ft. 43 ins., with a width of 1 ft. 3} ins., and from the top 
to the bottom of the embroidery the length is 1 ft. 24 ins.; the 
map itself is 54 ins. in diameter. 


Fig. 6.—Needlework Map of Europe. : 
As can be seen from the illustration, the hemisphere is contained 
within a wreath, the upper part of which is composed of embroidery, 
in blue chenille, ending in tassels worked in basket stitch. The tassels 
were evidently done in yellow and pink, but they are much faded; 
the fringe at the end is real and quite loose, not reproduced in 
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embroidery. The chenille wreath is intertwined with a band of 
embroidery in golden brown, caught down at intervals by variously- 
coloured leaves. The lower wreath is formed of convolvulus, roses, 
pansies, carnations, tiger lilies, and jasmine; at the bottom, in the 
centre of the wreath, appears a very beautifully worked auricula. 
Various colours are used, and the worker has evidently tried to 
copy natural blossoms as much as possible. The map itself is done 
in black silk of varying degrees of fineness; some of it is no thicker 
than a hair. At the upper part of the map are two emblematical 
figures, exquisitely rendered in black silk. One represents a North 
American Indian, and the other appears to be intended as a type 
of Christianity, for he holds a cross in one hand. With the exception 
of those portions of it which are worked in black, the colours in this 
map are more faded than those in the companion one. 

The Eastern hemisphere (fig. 5) only differs in a very slight degree 
from the map just described. The chenille wreath, instead of being 
worked in blues, is done in shades of pink and yellow, and the band 
twined with it is of various colours. The emblematic figures repre- 
sent Africa and Asia, the former having lions beside him, and the 
latter what appears to be a bale of Eastern merchandise. These 
maps are not dated, but I should judge they were worked between 
1790 and 1810. 

The last map (fig. 6) 1 am unable to describe, beyond 
saying that it is worked in silks, and I only include 
it in order to point out the great difference that exists in 
the execution of these needlework maps. It is, as will be seen, a 
map of Europe, but compare it with Mr. Howlett’s specimen, and 
the design will be found far inferior; it is very clumsily traced, 
the outlines of the countries are only roughly indicated, and as a 
picture it is a failure. The border, however, is a very good one; 
the design is so well carried out that one wonders how the worker 
could have been contented to make such a map 4s the one it encloses. 
It is dated 1812. 

I have in my own possession a map of Africa and one of Asia, 
both very well executed. It is to be hoped that anyone who takes 
interest in eighteenth century needlework will make notes of such 
specimens of this kind of embroidery which they happen to come 
across, as I know many get destroyed by neglect and thoughtless- 
ness. Care ought to be taken in buying these maps. It is very 
easy to forge a name and date on a genuine old specimen, and 
thus increase its value, though it would be well-nigh impossible to 
forge an entire map. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
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John Schorne: a Medieval Worthy. 


e.. the popularity of this preacher in the four- 


teenth century, it is to be wondered at that so little is known 

of him. His shrine at North or Great Marston, in Bucks., 

where, by his Will, preserved in the Lansdowne MSS. 
(No. 762, fo. 2), he directs his body to be buried, was the goal of 
numberless pilgrimages, and his devotees were considered by Erasmus 
to be almost equal in number to those who worshipped at the Shrine 
of our Lady of Walsingham—then one of the most popular in 
England. The offerings at Marston Church are said to have amounted 
to £500 per annum, or about £5,000 of our present money, and the 
existing chancel is reputed to have been erected out of the proceeds. 

So great was his renown, that Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of 
Salisbury and Dean of Windsor, obtained license in 1498 from Pope 
Sixtus V. to remove the shrine wherever he pleased. This he did, 
and shortly afterwards we hear of it in a Chapel at the east corner of 
the south aisle in S. George’s Chapel at Windsor, where it remained 
about a century; however, being rather a financial failure, and 
although greatly in request by Bury Abbey, it was returned to North 
Marston, and its place at Windsor was subsequently occupied by the 
monument erected to Edward, Earl of Lincoln, Lord High Admiral 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and in honour of whom the Chapel was 
afterwards called Lincoln Chapel. Upon its return, the little village 
in Buckinghamshire once more became popular, and was visited by 
numerous pilgrims, who continued their offerings, until suppressed 
at the Reformation. 

John Schorne, or Shorne, was probably a native of Kent, and an 
Augustinian monk of the Priory of Dunstable ; he was appointed on 
the 8th October, 1289, to the Church at Monk’s Risborough, in Bucks., 
by John, Archbishop of Canterbury, and in the following year to the 
living of North Marston, then in the gift of the Prior and Convent of 
Dunstable, where he remained until 1314. It was during his incum- 
bency at the latter place that he obtained his great popularity, so 
much so, that this hitherto unknown village in a few years became so 
flourishing thdt many houses had to be erected to accommodate the 
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visitors. There were three reasons why he was so much sought: (1) It 
is said his piety was so great that his knees had become horny by the 
frequency of his prayers. (2) That upon one occasion during an 
excessive drought, moved by the prayers of his congregation, he struck 
the earth with his staff, and a spring issued forth, which soon after 
became celebrated for its healing virtues, especially ague and gout.— 
A spring, said to be this, is still in existence, in the form of a well, 
and covered in by a pump; its water has been analysed, and is 
“slightly chalybeate, and contains a large portion of calcareous 
earth.” Doubtless some “ faith” cures were made, otherwise so many 
would not have gone on a visit to it. It stands about a quarter of a 
mile away from the village, and the inhabitants say that in the most 
severe winter the water never freezes, and in an excessively dry 
summer it never fails. In Browne Williss MSS., in the Bodleian 
Library, he mentions that “In the memory of living man, at a 
guingue-viam on Oving Hill, about a mile east of the well, a post 
directed to Sir John Schorne’s well.”—-The third, and probably most 
popular cause of his notoriety, was the story that upon one occasion he 
conjured the devil into a boot. How and when this was done 
is unknown, but at the time the news seems to have spread 
over a greater part of England, for we find upon rood-screens in 
remote parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Devonshire, effigies of Schorne 
represented holding a boot containing a devil. Around the wall of 
the well, previously mentioned, were these words : —“ S..John Schorne, 
Gentleman borne, conjured the devil into a boot.” 

That he was universally noted for this miraculous feat is 
shewn by the following list of paintings, &c, of him. During 
the restoration of Suffield Church, Norfolk, a painting of this 
monk was discovered. His head is bare, and exhibits a golden 
nimbus around it. He is vested in an alb, and in his left hand is a 
long boot; at the upper part is a horned imp, with wings and glaring 
eyes. Schorne is represented facing to the sinister, with his hand 
raised, with the thumb and finger elevated in the attitude of 
benediction. The date of this painting is probably circa 1450. 
At Gately,! in Norfolk, upon a panel of the rood-screen, Schorne is 
represented with the halo, dressed as a D.D., and faces to the dexter ; 
he again holds the long boot, from which issues the upper portion of 
the imp, the right arm is extended, and the thumb and two first fingers 
are raised towards the boot. Upon the removal of the pulpit, which 
at one time covered a portion of the screen, this inscription was 
discovered: “Magister Ioh’es Schorn.” Date circa 1480. 





* Gately, at which his effigy appears, was in the gift of the Abbey of Creake, a Society 
of Austin Canons, like Dunstable, which may partly account for his effigy being here. 
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At Cawston, in the same county, upon the rood-screen, is 
another painting of this monk, cérca 1450, and undoubtedly the best 
representation on any rood-screen in existence. Here the Devil is like 
a griffin, half hidden in the boot, with wings expanded as if about to 
fly away. Schorne is, as usual, extending his right hand, with fingers 
raised. 





























John Schorne’s figure on the John Schorne’s figure on the 
rood-screen at Gately. rood-screen at Cawston. 

A painted panel, probably from the rood-screen at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, was discovered in 1850, with the remains of a nimbused figure, 
2 ft. high, in the costume of a D.D., and holding in his left hand a 
boot containing a devil, either ascending or descending. Here the 
fiend is stouter than in the other representations, with head bare and 
hair standing’on end, carrying his hands by his sides, the right being 
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outside the boot. Schorne’s right hand is extended, and the thumb 
and two first fingers are raised towards the boot. Over his head is a 
scroll, on which is “horn” ; below him is part of a figure of a crowned 
female, probably S. Audry of Ely, circa 1550. 

Although represented with a nimbus, it does not necessarily follow 
that he was canonized, for there is no record that he ever was, and 
he certainly does not appear in the Roman Calendar; Henry VII. 
is represented with a halo upon the rood-screen at Gately, and other 
places, but he was never raised to the dignity of a saint. 

A representation of John Schorne, painted on glass, probably once 
in a window in Bury Abbey, was found in a private collection some 
few years ago. The effigy is 13 ins. high, and is dressed in a full 
sleeved white gown, edged with yellow; his head is bare, exhibiting 
the tonsure; in his left hand is an open book, and in the right the 
long boot, coloured yellow and carmine, out of which issues a yellow- 
winged imp, with forked tongue and green horns and fangs; he 
appears to have almost escaped, and the monk’s face exhibits great 
wonder: and alarm. 

According to Willis (Willisss MSS., Bodleian Library), there was 
in the east window of Marston Church a representation of Sir John 
Schorne. He says:—“ Mr. Virgin p ultimate Vicar there told me 
that at his first coming (in 1660) there was a picture in glass of 
Sir John Schorne with a boot under his arm, like a bagpipe, into 
which he was squeezing a moppet, representing the D.” 

There were effigies of him also in Woolburgh Church, Devonshire, 
and also in the Chapel at Windsor. At Clare, in Suffolk, in private 
possession, is a vellum leaf of an antiphonarium, representing Sir John 
kneeling with his face to the sinister, wearing a long, flowing gown, 
with the hood thrown back, his head elevated, and his hands raised in 
the attitude of prayer. The empty boot is before him; the imp has — 
escaped, and is flying away, looking and snarling at the kneeling 
figure. At the back of him is a running stream, probably repre- 
senting the one he called forth, and behind is the Devil himself, in 
human form, winged, with a forked tail, and three claws in lieu of 
feet; in his hand is a halbert, armed with books. The monk wears 
a cassock and flowing gown, with an embroidered border round the 
neck and sleeves, he also has a tonsure and nimbus of gold; above 
his head, in large letters, with illuminated capitals, is “ JohésCh . . .” 

Several pilgrims’ signs remain with John Schorne upon them. 
Upon one he stands in a polygonal pulpit, placed beneath a canopy, 
upon either side of the priest is a figure, and an empty boot stands 
behind him; at the base of the sign is this inscription: “MA. jo. 
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scorne.” Several of these have beett found in the Thames at 
Greenhithe, one of which is to be seen in the Guildhall Museum. 
This signaculum has a triangular pulpit, with the figure of Sir John 
holding in his right hand a boot, in which is the devil, and upon 
the left side a vase, containing a flower. Upon another (oval-shaped), 
he is holding a rosary on the right side, and a boot, with the head 
of the imp peeping out, upon the left—it is remarkable that in every 
instance the long-toed boot appears. 

The present Church at North Marston has 
a good Perpendicular chancel, containing a 
piscina, and three windows on either side. The 
middle window upon the north side is blocked 
up by the vestry priests’ chamber above, except 
in the centre, where there is a small rectangular 
opening ; it is said that through this the priest 
used to watch, who had charge of the shrine of —* sign. jon 

me and the boot, 

Sir John Schorne ; and from this chamber a spiral _ in the Guildhall Museum, 
staircase gives access to the roof. At the east meio 
end of the south aisle are the remains of an altar, probably once 
dedicated to Schorne, and where his image doubtless stood, in the 
empty niche still remaining at its side; there was also a vacant niche 
over the east window of the chancel, which may also have contained 
one. This east window, once containing the effigy of Sir John, is 
now filled with stained glass, inserted by order of Queen Victoria, 
to John Camden Neild, who left her his large fortune. 

In the curious Will which follows the handwriting is that of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


“Copia testi b’ti Joh’is de Shorne. 

“In dei Noie amen. Anno a Nativitate eiusdi m' iiij* xiij’ nono die 
Maii, cum ego Joh’es de Sharne rector eccfie de Northemastoi sanus mente 
& corpore & in bona prosperitate pariter et senectute de miseria & breuitate 
huius vite cogitans 4i4 aduertenda p dieri circulum & annor’ reuelacde Diem 
mortis in munere quem nullus mortaliii poterit preterire. Vtile est michi 
fore existimaui testando mortem puenire ne forte preocupatus die mortis 
querendi spacium testandi non possum inuenire. Ex hoc igitur salubri 
premeditacione testando in hoc testamento meo sic dispono trifarie, ut redda 
pimo que sunt dei deo, que sunt terre solo terre, que sunt huius seculi bona 
ptem relinquam pro oratorib’ in mundo, partem p manus pauperum differen- 
dam in celo, vt quot minus michi thesauri in celo adhuc viuus expleam 
vel defunctus. In primis ergo omipotenti deo animam meam quam creavit 
filioq’ eius vnigenito qui eam redemit spu sancto qui me viuificauit et 
viuificabit b’te’ marie b’to mich’i archd et omnia angelorum et aliorum 
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sanctora: ordinibus suspiciendam et contra spiritus nequicie defendendam 
atq’ eor’ dith consorcio lego phenniter pfruendam corpus vero mei cf p 
exit anime mee interiam fuerit resoluti in monumento meo ante maius 
Altare Ecctie mee predict’ ex dum michi preparato Lego femorand’ vt 
vbi non poteris sed marcenarii gessit officium. Ibisit cibus vermii explete 
sequidem de potissima pte. Vt puto et corpora restant de ceteris huius 
Seculi bonis disponere. AMEN.” 

Why his Will should be headed “Copia testamenti deati Johannis 
de Shorne,” and he not a saint, is extraordinary. Beatification is the 
preliminary step to canonization, but perhaps, in his case, no further 
advance was made. Another coincidence—in the Sloane MSS. in the 
British Museum—is a paper on a Latin office of Master John Shorne, 
containing the entire office of hymn, versicles, and responses, and a 
copy of verses to be said when in jeopardy of death. This is also 
remarkable as having been composed to a man who was uncanonized. 

The following are the principal references to be found respecting 
John Schorne :— 

In Sir Jeffrey Wyatville’s History of the Castle, &c., of Windsor, 
are extracts from the Fabric Rolls of the College there. In 1480-1, 
the expense of the works in the Chapel amounted to £1,249 18s. 5$d., 
and there are among the items, “ For making and carving 30 feet of 
creasts, 30 feet of trayles, eight lintels for the enterclose of the chapel 
of Master John Schorne” ; and again, “ For 31 feet of trayles (trellis) 
in the same chapel,” &c. (Previously to this, the living of North 
Marston came into the possession of the College, and appropriated by 
the Dean and Chapter of Windsor in exchange with the Prior and 
Convent of Dunstable, for the senate ‘of the Church of Wedenbeck, 
in Nottinghamshire.) 

In an Indenture, printed in Religuie A ntique, Vol. IL, for roofing 
S. George’s Chapel at Windsor, bearing date 5th June, 1506, we find 
this: “ That the creastes, corses, beastes, above on the outside of 
Maister John Shorne’s Chappell, bee done and wrought according to 
the other creastes, and comprised within the said bargayne.” 

In a Will of Joane Ingram, dated 1519, she bequeaths a pound of 
wax to “ Maister Johan Shorny’s light.” 

A Letter relating to the Suppression of Monasteries (Camden 
Society), written by Dr. John Stokesley, Bishop of London—one of 
the commissioners for pulling down superstitious pictures, &c.—to 
Lord Cromwell, and dated Oxon, ultimo Augusti (1537), runs: “ At 
Merston, Mr. Johan Schorn stondith blessing a bote, whereunto they 
do say he conveyed the devill. He ys moch sowgt for the agow. If 
it be your lordeschips pleasur, I schall sett that botyd ymage in a 
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nother place, and so do wyth other in other parties wher lyke seking 
ys.” A few days later (Sept., 1537), Dr. Stokesley writes to Sir Richard 
Rich: “ And thys wek folowing I will send uppe Mr. Johan Schorne, 
and so as many as I fynde.” (Cotton MSS., Cleop. E. iv., fol. 268.) 

In Bishop Latimer’s Sermons, No. 26 (Parker Society), he said, 
whilst preaching in Lincolnshire: “ But ye shall not think that I will 
speak of the Popish pilgrimages, which we were wont to use in times 
past, in running hither and thither to Master John Schor or to our 
Lady of Walsingham,” &c. 

Foxe, in his Acts and Monuments, says: “ With divers others who 
for sometime, for speaking against idolatry and superstition, were 
taken and compelled, some to bear faggots . . . some compelled 
to make pilgrimage to the rood of Wendover, some to St. (sic) John 
Shorne,” &c. Also—“ Some were forced to detect the Vicar of 
Wycombe, because, when he met certain coming from St. (sc) John 
Schorn, he said they were fools, and called it idolatrous.” 

In Thomas Becon’s Catechism (Parker Society): “Can God be 
worshipped there, in spirit and truth, where so many idols are seen, 
which have neither spirit nor truth? What garnishing of the Church 
is this, to see a sort of puppet standing at each corner of the Church? 
Some holding in their hands a sword . . . some a cup, some a 
boot, some a book,” &c. 

John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, in his J/mage of Both Churches 
(Parker Society), says: “Here were much to be spoken of S. 
Germain’s evil, S. Sithe’s key, S. Uncomber’s oats, Master John 
Shorne’s boot, S. Gertrude’s rats,” &c. 

In The Fantasie of Idolatrie, printed in 1563, appears the following : 
“To Maister John Schorne | That blessed man borne; | For the 
ague to him we apply, | Whiche jugeleth with a bote, | I beschrowe 
his herte rote | That wyle trust him, and it be I.” 

In Michael Wodde’s Dialogue, we find: “If we were sycke of 
pestylence we ran to Sainte Rooke, if of the ague to Sainte Pernel, or 
Master John Shorne.” 

In Zhe Playe called the four P.P.—a Palmer, a Pardoner, a 
Potrcary,a Pedler—made by John Heewood, about 1566-7, the Palmer 
mentions the places he has visited. Hesays: . . . “At rydybone 
and at the blood of Hayles | Where pylgrymes panes right muche 
auayles | At saynt Dauys and at saynt Denis | At saynt Mathew 
and saynt Marke in Venis | At Mayster Johan Shorne at Canter- 
bury | The great god of Katewade at Kynge Henry | At saynt 
Sauyours at our Lady of Southwell | At Crome at Wylsdome 
and at Muswell, &c. The early editions of the play are entirely 
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without punctuation, therefore “at Canterbury ” coming after Shorne’s 
name does not infer that he had a shrine there, and would be very 
improbable, as Becket’s relics would be too popular in this district ; 
and as his (Becket’s) shrine is not mentioned at all in the play it 
is safe to assume that his is here meant. 

And in Gerard Leigh’s Accedence of Armorie, in 1562, Sir John 
Schorne is casually mentioned, he (Leigh) having been cured (pro- 
bably of the gout or ague) by a spring in the parish. 

Corrie, Master of Jesus Cdllege, Cambridge, and_ editor 
of Latimer’s Sermons, says he was “a saint whose headquarters 
were probably in the parishes of Schorn and Marston, near 
Gravesend, but who seems to have had shrines in other parts of the 
country,’—but this is very doubtful. 

There seems to be a great diversity of opinion as to whether 
he was ever canonized—probably not—and as for the miracle of 
the conjuring of the Devil into a boot, this was perhaps an invention, 
and certain to become popular among the credulous bigots of the 
times, when only “miracles” would bring believers to a shrine; 
or perhaps it may have been only symbolical of the pain that people 
suffer when martyrs to the gout, which his spring was supposed to 
cure—the imp escaping from the boot representing the disappearance 
of the disease. The popular tavern sign “The Boot,” may be 
connected with John Schorne, and it is not at all unlikely that our 
present day “ Jack-in-the-box” was originally a representation of 
the Devil shooting up, and possibly founded on the story of Sir John 
Schorne and his boot. 

T. HUGH BRYANT. 





Notr.—We are indebted to Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., for permission to photograph 
the Pilgrim’s Sign in the Guildhall Museum. 
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Discoveries of Roman Antiquities at 


Chester. 


(With illustrations from phowgraphs by the writer). 


N my previous article on the important discovery, in Chester, of the 
Roman inscribed lead waterpipe (Re/iguary, vol. vi., pp. 111-114, figs. 

1-4, April, 1900), I stated that the remaining portion of one of the 
inscriptions was seen to extend eastwards beneath the adjoining 
property. Mr. J. B. Royle, a joint owner of the estate, was pleased to grant 
the necessary permission to excavate for the pipe, and on September roth 
the relic was rescued. The exact site of the find is about 150 ft. 
from the cross (corner of Northgate and Eastgate Streets), and 75 ft. 
due north from the Eastgate Street frontage of Messrs, Oakes & Griffiths’ 
(now Richard Jones), bordering the western side of the Boot Inn premises. 
The pipe was lying exactly due east and west. It was buried 6 ft. 2 ins. 





Fig. 1.—Inscribed Roman Water-pipe found at Chester. 


from the surface, and rested upon the upper stratum of soft sandstone 
of the Triassic formation, locally known as “roach,” or at a level of about 
1 ft. 6 ins. above the present surface of Eastgate Street. In digging down 
to the pipe, fragments of Roman tiles (#gu/e) were first found at a depth 
of 2 ft., they were mixed with ecclesiastical floor tiles of the fourteenth to 
sixteenth century, and fragments of black Elizabethan pottery. Lower down 
the pottery was mostly Roman, but a fragment of an Elizabethan “teg,” or 
loving cup, occurred: almost on the surface of the pipe, indicating the 
soil had been much disturbed within comparatively recent times. The 
covering layer of about 6 ins. surrounding the pipe was composed chiefly 
of charcoal and fine black earth, and in one part a quantity of lime. 
From this débris I got a fine bronze fibula, with the pin missing, a 
completely oxidised coin, fragments of mortaria, cinerary urns of Upchurch 
ware, and Samiagn bowls. 
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The pipe (fig. 1) measures 5 ft. 3 ins. long, and bears the following 
inscription : 
IMP. VESP. VIIII. T. IMP. VII. COS. CN. IVL: 


the fractured end unfortunately destroying the lower portion of the L 
and the whole of the I in IVLIO. The commencement of the in- 
scription is, however, quite intact, there being 2 ft. 34 ins. beyond it, then 
follows a joint 3 ins. long, and beyond it a length of 7 ins. of slightly 
thicker pipe. The completion of the inscription (O: AGRICOLA: LEG: 
AVG: PR: PR:) was given in my previous article, p. 113, fig. 3. A 
careful comparison of the two inscriptions can leave little or no doubt that 
they were cast from the same mould, or made with the same die, the form 
and spacing of the letters and the positions of the stops being identical. 


Fig. 2.—Joints of Roman Water-pipe found at Chester. 


The joint on the newly recovered pipe (fig. 2 at the bottom) is of peculiar 
interest in being of a totally different character to the joints previously found 
(fig. 2 above), it is only slightly raised above the surface of the pipe, its 
greatest thickness does not exceed 2 of an inch, and it tapers out to a thin 
layer at both margins; its surface is comparatively smooth, and bears faint 
parallel stris, as if it had been “wiped” as a modern joint is done. 
The other joints (fig. 2 above) appear to have been made by forming a 
mould of ‘earth round the ends of the pipes, and filling it in with molten 
lead, the joints being massive, very thick, and with a broad flat top. 
The Roman method of joining lead pipes in this locality, therefore, does 
not appear to have been confined to one set plan, for in addition to 
those already described we have an example from another part of the 
city in which the metal forming the joint is of almost even thickness 
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throughout, taking practically the same contour as the pipe itself, with 
the ends or sides squarely or suddenly cut off, and having a seam at the 
top corresponding with that on the pipe itself. 

The total length of the inscribed piping now recovered is 16 ft. 6 ins, 
which, before the workmen broke it into sections, was lying intact 
in a straight line from east to west. ‘Ihe space between the joints is: 
longest 8 ft. 2 ins., shortest 7 ft., each length, on opposite sides bearing 
the same inscription on a slightly raised panel 3 ft. 10} ins. long by 2 ins. 
broad ; the average thickness of the pipe being 7 mm. Judging from 
the foregoing figures and the character of the pipe, I should imagine the 
lead was first made into flat sheets of about 8 or 9 ft. long, by about 9g ins 


Fig. 3.—Roman Potteryjfound at Chester. 


wide, the sheets were then bent into the desired shape, and the suture 
always placed uppermost, was then hermetically sealed in a way best 
known to the Romans. All superfluous lead was then cut away with a 
sharp implement of some kind, leaving a broad irregular square edge 
and the marks of the implement used. 

With reference to the analysis of the lead given in my previous article 
Mr. Alfred O. Walker, Ulcome Place, Maidstone, says in a letter dated 
May 8th, 1900, “I think the Minsterley ores contain more than 11 dwts. 
silver per ton of Lead. Probably the Lead was made from the Litharge 
(Lead Oxide), produced in extracting the silver from the Flintshire Ores 
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at the Roman Smelting Works at Pentre, Flint, where I have seen indis- 
putable evidence of such extraction.” It was at Pentre-ffwrn dan, ‘the 
vill of the burning furnace,” that the locally found Roman pigs of lead 
are supposed to have been cast, and having Mr. Walker’s valuable evidence, 
I see no valid reason why the pipes in question should not have been 
manufactured at the same smelting hearths. 

Many Roman objects have also been recovered from the excavations 
for the new City Baths, which are now in the course of erection. These 
premises are situated immediately behind the N.E.-side of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and will form the S.E. frontage to the Grosvenor Park 
end of Union Street. Almost at the commencement of the excavations 
the existence of a broad ditch was clearly traceable in the undisturbed 
glacial boulder clay, and was subsequently found to extend almost due 
north from Union Street to a distance of 215 ft.; it then suddenly 
terminated, but its course further north may have been obliterated during 
the erection of the premises intervening between it and Foregate Street 
(Watling Street), which is distant about 185 ft. The ditch was, roughly, 
U-shaped, with the sides sloping upwards and outwards ; the average depth 
being 11 ft. from the present land surface, the width in the centre 7 ft., 
and at the base 3 ft. Whether any trace of this ditch was discovered 
south of Union Street when the Grosvenor Park was laid out I. am unable 
to say, nor can I find that further trace of it has ever been discovered in 
a northerly direction, i.¢., nearer Eastgate Street. From the nature of the 
relics which were discovered in this important earthwork there can be 
little doubt of its Roman origin, and as it occupies the south flank of. the 
Roman via, I presume it may have been used for defensive purposes. A 
description of the objects recovered is given below :— 

Objects in Bronze—A slightly imperfect figure of a Cupid, of rather 
finished workmanship, 34 ins. high, together with a fibula of the harp 
type, were procured by Mr. Frank Williams, and are now on loan in this 
museum. ~These, I believe, are the only objects which did not fall into 
my hands. Also, an acus with a hemispherical head, portions of buckles, 
imperfect and quite indeterminable coins, and many fragments of waste 
material. 

. Lead.—A trough formed of sheet-lead, about ;4, in. thick, 1 ft. 6 ins. 
long, with rectangular sides, 4 ins. high. This object bears the marks of the 
workman’s tool, which has left sharply-indented impressions, 2 ins. long by 
# in. broad, corresponding to the iron hammers found at Silchester and 
elsewhere. 

Iron.—Several unrecognisable objects and imperfect nails. 


Hone or Whetstone —-One, rectangular in section, 3 ins. long, is made 
from a fine, dark, micaceous sandstone, is without bronze attachment or 
hole for fastening it, and of the type which has often been found in this 
district. 
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Glass.—Portions of the upper rim (5 ins. in diameter)’ and fragments 
of the body of what must have originally been a most magnificent mosaic 
glass vessel. The matrix is somewhat like red granite in colour, but bluish- 
white predominates, and there are odd streaks of bright yellow. Along the 
edge of the rim is a series of ovate eye-like markings, with centres of dull 
crimson surrounded by a broad band of bright yellow. The only other 
fragment of glass recovered was a rather thick, flat, circular piece, which, 


Fig. 4.—Soles of Roman Sandals found at Chester and Warrington and 
impression of sandal on tile. 


judging from the character of the grain on one side of it, appears to have 
been cast upon a piece of slate. Roman glass is at all times rare with us, 
and we are pleased to possess these interesting fragments. 

Pottery —The most remarkable find is the object shown in the illustra- 
tion (fig. 3 in the middle), which I can only describe as a funnel-shaped 
drain-pipe in red terra-cotta. It is 9} inches long; its greatest diameter 
is 3 ins., and its average thickness ;5; in.; the neck is 2 ins. long, and 


5 
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Iy5 ims. diameter. It has evidently been made upon the potter’s wheel, 
but has been worked into shape by the hands of the operator, the fingers 
forming upon it a series of concave furrows and convex ridges. A second 
example of identical design was discovered at the same time. 

The small, dark-red terra-cotta vessel (fig. 3 on the right) measures 
only 2,8; ins. high, 34 ins. in its greatest diameter, and is 2 ins. across 
the top. Another equally small vessel (fig. 3 on the left) was found with 
it, but is shaped somewhat like an egg-cup, with the upper portion curving 
inwards, where the rim of the vessel is intact. 4 

Fragments of Samian and Upchurch ware occurred throughout the 
trench, several examples bearing potters’ names, two of which are cursive 


Fig 5.—Roman Gable Ornaments found at Chester. 


signatures. Besides these there were also a terra-cotta head of a female, 
having a facial measurement of 54 ins.; and parts of a statuette of a nude 
female (probably Venus), in pipe-clay (figlina creta); this latter measures, 
from the shoulders to the base of the circular pedestal, 54 ins. The head 
is wanting, but with this restored it would measure about 6} ins. It has 
evidently been made in a mould of two parts, as there is a suture extending 
the whole length of the figure at each side. 

Leather.—Fig. 4 (in the middle) is an illustration of the only part of a 
Roman sandal found in Chester which we possess. It measures 8 ins. long, 
and is 2,%;ins. wide. The inner sole is sewn to the outer by rather broad 
strips of leather, the “ stitches,” forming two sub-marginal rows, being widely 
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separated. Between the soles are portions of the thongs which passed 
over the foot. The design and arrangement of the bronze studs are 
almost identical with certain impressions found here upon roofing tiles 
(fig. 4 on the right), and leather soles of Roman sandals from Warrington 
(fig. 4 on the left) (Condate). From its small size it was probably worn 
by a youth, and is of the Caliga type, such as were worn by Roman soldiers. 

From Northgate Street we have recently obtained a terra-cotta antefix, 
or gable ornament, of unusual! type (fig. 5 on the right), having what is 
perhaps the head of Jupiter within a central panel. The whole of the 
modelling is exceptionally fine. The form of antefix most commonly met 
with in Chester (fig. 5 on the left) is of much ruder class of workmanship, 
and is ornamented with the figure of a wild boar, over which are the letters 
LEG XX, the whole being transfixed by the pole of the labarum, with a 
variously-shaped terminal ornament, fully illustrating the badge of the 
Twentieth Legion, which was so long stationed here. 


‘ROBERT NEwsTEAD, F.E.S. 
Grosvenor Museum, 
Chester. 
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THE MONUMENT IN TODDINGTON CHURCH, BEDS., 
TO LADY MARIA WENTWORTH. 


In the preceding issue of The Reliquary I had the pleasure of bringing 
forward the two Toddington memorials—sylvan and sculptured—of 
Henrietta Maria, Lady Wentworth. Opposite to her monument, in the 
north transept of the church, is the one other now represented, viz. : that of 
Lady Maria, aunt of Henrietta Maria, but who, as a maiden of scarcely 
eighteen years, died twenty-four years before the birth of the Baroness. 
Lady Maria is not a historical character, but as one of a historical family, 
and the subject of a prominent monument, it may be well to record her 
individuality, with the little information respecting her afforded by the 
epitaph. That epitaph, too, is curiously interesting, the added elegy 
here, apparently original, having often been quoted for the quaint 
humour .of its similes. It is probable, however, that the verses were 
intended to be wholly pathetic, and that the discovered humour is simply 
the result of change of language and mode of expression. And certainly, 
though we smile as we read, our sympathies are drawn to the fair young 
lady, who we would believe, as represented, to have possessed all the 
virtues and graces of budding womanhood. 

Of Lady Maria Wentworth, daughter of the Earl of Cleveland, we 
know only what we here learn. The fact that so costly a monument 
should have been raised to one who had no more than eighteen years 
when “she her virgin soul exhaled,” speaks to worth and goodness early 
displayed, to the strong affection of her father, and to the great loss he 
had suffered by her premature death. The sculptor has also curiously 
perpetuated the memory of her industry and charity, in representing the 
basket of needlework, with the scissors and other implements used to 
shape and sew the garments of the poor; so, at least, we connect the 
sculptured symbols with the verses. But, looking at this once fair 
monument, or its picture, we have to deplore the mutilation it has suffered, 
whether from the wanton passion of destruction, or from the neglect suffered 
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by the fabric of the church during many years. To indicate the woeful 
damage is unnecessary, or no more, at least, than to explain that the 
dissevered head, now seen lying on this monument, belonged to the 
shattered bust of Lady Wentworth which once surmounted the opposite 
monument. 





The Monument in Toddington Church, Beds., to Lady Maria Wentworth. 


The inscription reads : 
MARIA WENTWORTH ILLVSTRIS: THOMA COMITS 
CLEVELAND FILIA PRAMORTUA PRIMA ANIMAM 
VIRGINEAM EXHALAVIT IANVAR: 
AN®°. DNI. MDCXXXII. 
ZETAT. SV# XVIII. 
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And here y® pretiovs Dust is layde 
Whose Pvrelie tempered Clay was made 
So fine that it y® Gvest betray’d. 

Else y® Soule grew so fast within 

It broke y® outward Shell of Sinne 

And so was hatch’d a Chervbin. 

In Height it soar’d to God above 

In Depth it did to Knowledge move 
And spread in Breadth in general! Love. 
Before a piovs Dvtie shin’d 

To Parents, Cvrtesie Behinde, 

On either side an equall Minde. 

Good to y® Poore, to Kindred deare, 
To Servants kinde, to Friendship cleare, 
To nothing but Herselfe severe. 

Soe though a Virgin yet a Bride 

To everie Grace, she ivstified 

A chast Poligamie, and Dyed. 


Lady Maria, by dying early, escaped the troubles that in another decade 
were to fall on her family through devotion to the Royal cause. More- 
over, her bereaved father had the consolation of raising to her memory 
this costly tomb, which in later years his ruined fortunes would not have 
permitted. She was the first to tenant the vault beneath. Previously, 
the family burial-place was the south transept, where the Earl of Cleveland 
had laid three young children before making the vault under the north 
transept. To it Lady Maria was followed by twelve members of the 
family, of whom the old cavalier, her father, was the fifth, in 1667. 
W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT BRITISH DUG-OUT CANOE 
NEAR WALTHAMSTOW. 

On the joth October last a gang of workmen employed by Messrs. S. 
Pearson & Son, Ltd., in excavating the new reservoirs for the East London 
Water Company on Tottenham Marshes, exposed what appeared to be 
an old oak tree embedded in the gravel at a depth of about 6 ft. from 
the surface. This, on closer examination, proved to be an early British 
boat lrollowed out of a single piece of oak. As soon as it was discovered 
to be a boat every care was taken of it, and after being photographed 
it was carefully removed to a shed on the works. The principal dimen- 
sions are as follows:—Extreme length, 14 ft. 10 ins; extreme breadth, 
2 ft. 4 ins. ; extreme depth, 1 ft. 4 ins. ; extreme depth inside, 1 ft. 14 ins. ; 
thickness of timber at gunwale, @ in. 

Both ends are rounded, but the sides are almost at right angles to 
the flat bottom. Eight feet from the stern a strengthening rib has been 
left in, 6 ins. wide and 7 ins. deep, and 3 ft. 8 ins. nearer the bow a small 
rib has also been left in. On the right side of the stern a hole { of an. 
inch in diameter has been drilled vertically through the gunwale. An 
oak peg has been fitted into this, and cut off to the slope of the outside: 
and either cut or broken off flush with the gunwale, which at this point 
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is slightly hollowed, as though worn. There is an identically similar hole 
on the same side of the bow. Unfortunately, the corresponding parts of 
the left side of the boat are gone. 

When found, the boat was lying almost due north and south, with the 
bow towards the south, and seems to have been drawn up on the bank 
of an old river. It was resting on a bed (5 ins. thick) of fine, sandy 
silt mixed with fresh-water shells, at a level of 21 ft. above ordnance datum. 

The geological section is as follows, viz. :—Soil, 1 ft.; clay, 2 ft. 6 ins. ; 
clay and gravel, mixed with vegetable matter, 1 ft. 3 ins. ; gravel, 1 ft. 3 ins. ; 
sandy silt, 5 ins.; gravel. 


Dug-out Boat found in excavations of Lockwood Reservoir for East London 
Waterworks at Tottenham. 


(We have to thank Messrs. S. Pearson & Sons’ Manager, Mr. Charles W. Sharrock, zor permission 
to use the photograph here reproduced.) 


The only implement found with the boat was the piece of oak, sharpened 
to a point, which is shown lying inside the boat in the illustration. This 
was got below the boat, in a similar position to the one it occupies in the 
photograph, and may possibly have been part of a punting pole. Unfortu- 
nately, the rest of it, along with the bow and part of the side, had been 
broken off by the workmen before they had realised the nature of their find. 

It may be interesting to note that several pieces of Roman pottery 
and a well-made iron spear-head have been found at points ranging from 
fifty to a hundred yards from where the dug-out was lying, and in practically 
the same stratum. Wau. TRAILL. 
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BRONZE DISC AND HOOK ORNAMENT FOUND IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Greorce Correy, M.R.I.A., has been kind enough to send the photo- 
graph, here reproduced, of a bronze object of unknown use in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. It is described in Sir William 
Wilde’s Catalogue’ of the Museum, and a small wood-cut of it is given, but 
the locality from whence it came is not stated. The shape of the object is 
peculiar, and consists of a round flat disc of bronze, with an S-shaped hook 
attached to one side of it. The disc and the expanded part of the hook 
in the middle of the S are ornamented with spiral-work similar to that 
which occurs in the early Irish illuminated MSS. The long flattened tail 
of the hook has a chequer-work pattern upon it, made up of squares 
divided into eight triangles, and alternately shaded and left plain. Sir 
W. Wilde states that there are four of these objects in the Museum of 


Bronze Disc and Hook Ornament found in Ireland. 


the Royal Irish Academy, one of which has a spiral coil of wire round it. 
'. A specimen in the British Museum, from the Shannon at Athlone, has a 
similar coil of wire round the hook, as has also one in the Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which was one of six dug up in Slane Park, Co. 
Meath, in 1781. Vallancey, in his Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis (vol. 4, 
Pp. 44) classes them as musical instruments, whilst Sir W. Wilde, in his 
Catalogue (loc. cit.) thinks they may be dress-fasteners, but no really 
satisfactory explanation has as yet been given as to their use. It is 
possible they may have formed part of an ornamental female head-gear 
such as Dutch women wear, or they may have been jangling pendants 
for the harness of a horse. If any reader of Zhe Religuary can offer a 
better suggestion and give a reason for the faith that is in him, we shall 
be glad to hear it. 





* Page 566. 
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PALZOLITHIC IMPLEMENT FROM THE ISLE OF THANET. 


THE small paleolithic implement shown in the photograph which accom- 
panies this note was found about two years ago by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A., on the surface of the ground at Minster, in the Isle of 
Thanet. It has been shaped from a piece of tough grey flint, by a few 
skilfully-directed blows, into a pointed implement or weapon, weighing 
about a quarter of a pound, and measuring, in its present slightly mutilated 
state, nearly 3 ins. in léngth, 2} ins. in width, and 1 in. in thickness. The 
point has been broken off apparently by a modern blow, and a few 
small chips seem to have been broken from the edges in the same manner. 
These modern fractures are useful because they enable us to examine the 
character of the flint and the thickness and other features of its discoloured 


Paleolithic Implement found near Minster, Isle of Wight. 
(Photograph by George Clinch.) 


surface. The superficial ochreous colouring does not extend much below 
the surface, but is evenly distributed.. All the fractures by which the 
implement was shaped are clean and, well-preserved, and there are no 
traces whatever of drift wear. Sada 

The spot where the flint was found is on Telegraph Hill, about one mile - 
north of Minster Church, on the road that leads from Ramsgate to Sarre, 
and on what is considered to be the highest ground in the island (marked 
on the one inch Ordnance Map as being 178 ft. above sea level). This point 
is only about six miles ESE. from the well-known bed of drift-gravel near 
Reculver, in or near which the late Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., found so many 
magnificent specimens of implements of palzolithic workmanship. The level 
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of that bed of drift-gravel is probably about the same as the place at which 
the implement here figured was found, and it seems highly probable that 
this small paleolithic implement (the first recorded specimen from Thanet, 
as far as the writer is aware) indicates the presence of a patch of gravel 
containing implements of the drift type, at a point considerably further 
eastward than had hitherto been ‘suspected. 


Grorce CLINCH. 


BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tue originals of the accompanying photograpks may be seen in the old 
church at Brading, Isle of Wight, the architecture of which points to it 
having been erected in the thirteenth century. The old oak chest (fig. 1) 
standing in the nave has the three original fastenings still attached; it is 
thought by some antiquaries to be of the seventeenth century, the figures 





Fig. 1.—Oak Chest in Brading Church, Isle of Wight. 


16—, seen in the illustration, on the front of the chest, pointing to that 
date. The carving on the panels is well preserved, and is obviously of 
that period. 

The second photograph (fig. 2) shows the weather-cock, which was blown 
down some years ago, and now stands in the vestry. In 1709 it was 
re-gilded, and the figures 17~- of the date are clearly visible. The mark, 
easily distinguished, on the breast of the cock, is, according to local 
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tradition, where it was pierced by a bullet fired by one of “Cromwell’s 
soldiers.” The remaining ironwork of the weather-cock, together with 





Fig. 2,—Ancient Weather-cock in Brading Church, Isle of Wight. 


the cap-stones of the spire, may be seen in the porch, at the entrance to 
the church through the fine west tower. 
L. E. WILLias. 





Notices of New Publications. 


“CarpiFF Recorps.” Edited by J. H. Matruews. Vol. ii. (Henry 
Sotheran and Co.)—The second volume of this work well sustains the repute 
gained by its predecessor, though not covering quite such interesting ground 
so far as the student of early records is concerned. Nevertheless, the fine 
series of calendar rolls and gaol files, extending from Henry VIII. to 
George IV., the records of the Custom House from 1686 to 1806, and a 
bundle of corporation vouchers of the end of last century, afford good 
material for illustrating the tale of our forefathers’ doings for some three 
centuries. In our opinion, the notes on, the manors of the Cardiff district, 
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which cover over one hundred pages, and which have been gathered from a 
variety of sources, might with advantage have been omitted to make way for 
more original material. They were originally written by Mr. Matthews 
for the use of the Royal Commission on Lands in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, and were printed in the appendix to the Commissioners’ report. 
They have no connection proper with Cardiff, and if Mr. Matthews desired 
to extend and correct and publish them, he had far better have sought a 
separate occasion. As it is, these manorial notes are not sufficient to satisfy 
the students of such matters, for they are often destitute of references. 

The cruelty of the old laws is strikingly manifested. In 1564, two 
spinsters were burnt “for murder and treason.” By many readers this, as it 
stands, might be misunderstood. This horrible death was a penalty 
assigned to women only for petty treason. It was petty treason for a servant- 
maid to murder her master, or a woman her husband, so that rarely did 
a year pass by in England for centuries without this sickening spectacle. 
The last case was at Portsmouth in 1784; it was not until 1790 that hanging 
was substituted for burning in such cases. Cardiff gaol seems to have been 
as foul as other town prisons of the Elizabethan period. In 1597-8, forty- 
seven of the prisoners died ; the jury in each case, very irreverently, decided 
that they died “ by the visitation of God.” 

It is of interest and value to ecclesiologists to find a reproduction of the 
chantry certificates 4emp. Edward VI., from the Public Record Office, for the 
whole of the churches of South Wales, but again we think that this is 
matter in the wrong place, and we grudge the space, when there is such a 
vast amount of original local material yet unpublished and inaccessible save 
to a few. 

The Custom House records yield more varied information than might 
have been expected. In 1689, the Treasury orders that revenue officers are 
not to refuse cracked money in the payment of their salaries. In 1690 
special orders were issued to prevent the escape of Jacobite offenders, and 
in 1710 stringent injunctions were given to keep a watch for priests, Irish 
officers, and Papists generally, who might be coming over from the 
continent in the interests of the “Pretender.” Circular instructions were 
issued as to the Jacobite rising in 1745, and the Cardiff officials send a 
cheerful report to the effect that there are no Papists or non-jurors in 
Glamorgan, save a few of the meaner sort, they, however, took the oppor- - 
tunity of certifying as to the openness of the coast to any foreign invasion, 
the counties of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan “ having not one place 
of any strength to resist their progress, besides the want of arms.” 
Abundant testimony is here afforded as to the boldness and activity of 
the Bristol Channel smugglers of the eighteenth century, and of the rough 
violence of the populace in their smuggling and wrecking sympathies. 
In 1743, the Collector suggests that the seven preventive officers of the 
fort of Cardiff should be each provided with “a pair of Pistols, a hanger, 
and a Short Gunn of three foot.” In February, 1769, a French vessel of 
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140 tons burden was wrecked off Aberthaw. “The Country People, as 
soon as ever the Tide left her, according to the savage, Inhumane, and detest- 
able Custom of the Country, fell upon her, and before I c’d. get together 
the officers of the Port at least 2,000 People with Hatchets were at work 
on her, cutting and destroying everything they met with, and carrying off 
the Brandy and wine in small casks, a great part of wch. they spilt in the 
general hurry and confusion which must ever attend a scene of such rapacity 
and devastation.” A desperado chief of the smugglers in 1784-5 actually 
fortified himself on the island of Barry, right under the nose of the revenue 
officers, and was able to resist them for some time, being further protected 
by a brig of twenty-four guns. 

About the last hundred pages are extracts from the commonplace book 
of Mr. Thomas Morgan from 1708 to 1736. These are in the main private 
and personal accounts. They have an interest of their own, but again we 
ask, why are they included in the “Records of the County Borough of 
Cardiff”? Why, too, when illustrations are costly, and fac-similes precious, 
are we given, as a frontispiece, a portrait of the town clerk? 


“ SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND.” By JOHN 
GREGORSON CAMPBELL, Minister of Tiree. (Glasgow: James MacLehose & 
Sons, 1900. Price, 6s. nett.) Students of tradition will find much to 
interest them in this new collection of Highland folklore, for 
although a good deal of the information is similar to that con- 
tained in previous works of the kind, yet many details are new, 
and even those which are already familiar have this great recom- 
mendation—that they were obtained at first-hand from the peasantry, 
and not from other books. As stated on the title-page, the whole material 
here brought together was “collected entirely from oral sources,” and 
the collector himself was a well-known Gaelic scholar. The various 
sections of the book treat of—The Fairies, Tutelary Beings, The Urisk, 
The Blue Men, The Mermaid, The Water Horse, Superstitions about 
Animals, Miscellaneous Superstitions, Augury, Premonitions, Divination, 
Dreams, Prophecies, Imprecations, Spells, and the Black Art,—the last 
three practices leading naturally to the Devil. There is much that is 
suggestive scattered throughout these pages. For example, at pp. 147-148, 
will be found a variant of the story known in the Scottish Lowlands as 
“Whuppity Stoorie,” and elsewhere under other names, of which the 
best-known is “ Rumpelstiltskin” ; and Mr. Edward Clodd will, no doubt, 
include this Highland version in the next edition of his erudite study of 
this folktale (Tom Tit Tot, London, 1898). 

It is a pity that the proof-sheets of Mr. Campbell’s book, which is a 
posthumous publication, were not more carefully revised, as it presents 
several eccentricities in- Gaelic spelling that would have shocked the 
late minister of Tiree. For example, one finds dbhatl’, circe, luckd, slacan, 
and douus, instead of bhail’, circe, luchd, slatan, and donas; the name of 
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Fin Mac-Coul occurs twice as “ Finmac Coul”; Iain is spelt “Jain” four 
times in one page (122); the Gaelic Dun-Bhuirbh is anglicised as 
“ Dunsuirv ” instead of as “ Dunvuirv” ; and the negative compound cha n’eil 
is printed as one word, chaneil. Such blots are of minor importance, 
but they could easily have been eradicated by any reviser acquainted with 
Gaelic. 


“O.tp ENG.iisH CuurcHes,” by Gzorce Ciincu (L. Upcott & Gill), will 
be found a very useful handbook by those who are desirous of taking an 
intelligent interest in the ecclesiastical architecture of their native land, but 
have hitherto been deterred from doing so by the dry-as-dust nature of 
the ordinary run of treatises on the subject. This work is evidently 
intended to be a popular one, and as far as we can judge the author has 
succeeded in making it so without any serious sacrifice of scientific accuracy. 
The style is clear, and free from the technical jargon of the specialist, which 
is so repulsive to the ordinary reader. Mr. Clinch has shown his wisdom 
in relying very largely on a series of well-selected illustrations to supplement 
the descriptions given in the text. The greater part of the blocks are entirely 
new, many of them being reproduced from photographs taken by the author. 
We are glad to notice that post-Reformation churches come in for a 
considerable share of attention. At a time when such superb specimens 
of Renaissance architecture as the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London, are threatened with disfigurement by the elected of the people, 
it is well that the man in the street should be made to understand the 
folly of allowing works of art to be tampered with whenever a new street 
improvement (so-called) is carried out by the municipal authorities. 

Mr. Clinch arranges his subjects under the following headings :— 
Architecture, Furniture and Accessories, Decorations, and Monuments. 
The typical examples chosen to illustrate each section are taken principally 
from churches in the South of England which the author has had an 
opportunity of visiting personally, and many people will be astonished 
how much there is to interest the ecclesiologist in the district within a 
fifty-mile radius of London. The stained-glass windows at West Wickham, 
the wall painting of the Doom at Chaldon, the leaden font at Walton-on- 
the-Hill, and the brasses at Stoke D’Abernon are all specially good of their 
kind, and within easy reach of the metropolis on scorching bike or by 
crawling S. E. Railway. Altogether, we think that Old English Churches 
fulfils the purpose for which it was intended excellently well, and supplies 
a real want. There may be slips here and there we have failed to detect, 
and if such there be we leave Mr. Clinch to: the tender mercies of those 
amiable archeological hyenas who divide their time between laughing at 
their friends behind their backs and tearing their enemies in pieces when it 
can be done with impunity. 


“RAMBLES AND Stupies IN Bosnia, HERZEGOVINA AND Daimatta,” by 
R. Munro (William Blackwood & Sons), has reached a second edition, 
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which would seem to show that all archeological works are not such a 
drug in the market as the wily publisher would make the aspiring author 
believe. We have already noticed the first edition at some length in 
The Reliquary for April, 1896, and then complained of the absence of an 
index. This has now, we are glad to see, been added. Dr. Munro makes 
a fresh, but not altogether successful, attempt to whitewash his heretical 
friends the Bogomiles, whose sculptured sepulchral monuments are so 
_common throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina. The view of the tenets of 
the Bogomiles held by their persecutors was that they were Devil-worshippers 
pure and simple, whilst Dr. Munro, on the other hand, looks upon them 
as the precursors of the Reformation in Europe. Perhaps he may be 
right in thinking that there are more points in common between the 
doctrines of the Bogomiles and those of Calvinistic Scotland than has 
hitherto been suspected. 

The most valuable feature in the new edition of this book is the 
chapter which has been added on “ The Civilizations of Hallstatt and 
La Téne.” Mr. Arthur Evans has dealt with the origins of the Early 
Iron Age culture in Europe very thoroughly in his Rhind Lectures, as also 
has Mr. Saloman Reinach in Zes Celtes dans les Valées du P6é et du Danube, 
but as the former have not yet been published and as there is no English 
translation of the latter, the only information at present available on the 
subject in this country is to be found in Dr. Munro’s book. The 
Gundestrup silver vase is also introduced to English readers for the first 
time, although it is well known to Scandinavian archeologists. 


“TurReE Surrey Cuurcues.” (Guildford: Frank Lasham).—This is a 
most tasteful-looking volume, well printed, and thoroughly illustrated. Mr. 
Lasham is to be congratulated “(as publisher he writes an original little 
preface) on having gathered together within a pair of covers local lectures 
and local papers on some of the more interesting points of the ecclesiology 
of the district. Although all the papers save one can be readily criticised 
and their mistakes pointed out by experienced antiquaries, still one and all 
of them for different reasons are well worth rescuing from the mere 
pamphlet condition. The contents are:—-Accounts of the churches of 
St. Nicholas, Compton, and St. Mary’s, Guildford, by Rev. H. 
R. Ware; of St. Martha’s, Chilworth, by Mr. P. G. Palmer; and 
of St. Catherine’s Chapel, Guildford, by Mr. Thackeray Turner. To 
these are added ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Way,” by Major-General E. M. James, R.E., 
and “ A Modern Pilgrimage,” by Mr. P. G. Palmer. 

Mr. Ware has two most interesting buildings to describe, the church at 
Compton, with its upper and lower chancel and screen of Norman wood- 
work, and St. Mary’s, Guildford, with its considerable remains of pre- 
conquest work. The illustrations are numerous and good, and there is much 
that can safely be accepted in the descriptions; but unfortunately the 
blemishes, though separately somewhat trivial, are numerous. As an 
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instance, we may take the first that we noticed, on page 5 :—-Commenting 
on the old inn near the churchyard, Mr. Ware says that its proximity to 
the church irresistibly suggests “church ales,” and then proceeds to state 
that the church ales, when at last driven out of churches and churchyards, 
were “continued in taverns hard by the parish churches.” This is to us an 
entirely new statement, and certainly requires references before it can be 
accepted even as a very exceptional occurrence. Contrariwise, it can be 
abundantly proved that ‘the “church-house,” so frequently mentioned in 
medizval wills, early churchwarden accounts, manorial rolls, and elsewhere 
was the place where church ales were held, and not the village inn, which 
in those days was intended for the traveller. It is quite possible that now 
and again, in post-reformation days, an old church-house may have become 
changed into an ale-house (we can think of two instances where this 
happened to a chantry-house), but that is a totally different thing to the 
statement in the text. 

Mr. Wade’s notions, too, on anchorites, low-side windows, Saxon 
church architecture, and rood-screens, etc., all want revision and finish. 
It is a great pity that these two church accounts (for there is much that is 
good in them) were not passed through some competent ecclesiologist’s 
hands before being re-printed in this permanent form. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Thackeray Turner is clear and 
safe to follow in his account of the interesting and now ruined chapel of 
St. Catherine. His explanation of the puzzle of the numerous doorways is 
not only interesting but quite convincing. 

The articles on the Pilgrim’s Way are chatty, and will prove useful to 
those who meditate a summer excursion along the route or any part of it; 
that of Major-General James has some claim on the attention of genuine 
archeologists. 


“HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF PRESTON.” By Henry Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
(Elliot Stock).—Colonel Fishwick has already won considerable repute as 
a topographical writer by his histories of Rochdale, Kirkham; and 
Goosnargh. This further proof of his industry is most acceptable. On the 
whole ‘it distinctly deserves praise. It is easy enough to see regrettable 
omissions so far as the actual borough is concerned, but the work professes 
by its very title to describe the parish rather than the town, which has 
hitherto been much neglected by Lancashire writers. 

The original parish of Preston was of great extent, comprising 16,115 
acres. It was made up of nine townships, some of which had two or more 
hamlets, Of the old families and old buildings of all these townships, this 
handsome and well-illustrated volume has much to say. The pedigrees of 
such families as the Sudells and Banasters of Preston, the Shaws of 
Fishwick, the Bartons of Barton, the Singletons of Brockholes, and many 
others seem to be carefully worked out, and must prove of value to the 
genealogist and the family historian. 
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The antiquary will be glad to have authoritative and accurate accounts 
of the discoveries made during the great dock excavations in the “ eighties. ’ 
Geology has established that the land of this district for some distance north 
and south of the Ribble was at one time some fifty feet higher than it is 
at the present day, and that all along the coast line there were great tracts 
of forest long ago submerged. The excavations brought to light, about 
twenty feet below the surface, over sixty antlers of the red deer, as well as 

‘innumerable fragments, forty-three horned skulls of the Urus, many of these 
belonging to a species which was quite extinct in Britain when the Romans 
made their appearance. The numerous human skulls found at the same place 
were of great interest and of different periods. Two ancient boats, dug out 
of single logs of oak, were also discovered, and are here fully described and 
illustrated. 


The contents of the volume are very diversified, and space only permits 
our drawing attention to one or two other points. 


An interesting inventory of the goods and chattels of Edward Lemon, 
who died in 1609, is given in extenso. The Lemons took for some time a 
foremost place in the municipal and social life of Preston. Edward Lemon 
was twice mayor, as well as steward of the guild. The long list well 
illustrates the contents of a house of a well-to-do burgess of those days ; 
the value was declared at £276 16s. 6d. The silver plate was valued at 
£28 18s. 6d., whilst amongst his apparel was “a brown and blewe gowne ” 
valued at £4. His cattle included four drawing oxen, two white mares, a grey 
nag, three milk kine, and six swine. The house was divided into the shop, 
the great chamber, the under gallery, the fore chamber, the upper gallery, 
the south chamber, the maiden’s chamber, the stairhead chamber, the 
chamber over the brewhouse, the hall, the buttery, the kitchen, the parlour, 
and the “Osterie.” To this last word Colonel Fishwick puts a query, but 
it presents no difficulty; spelt in various ways the term was usually an 
equivalent for an inn, in fact another form of hostelry. In connection with 
a house, it meant a small hall or room adjacent to the kitchen, used for 
occasional refreshment, particularly of servants or messengers—in fact a 
servants’ hall. In this inventory mention is made of “a boutinge tubbe”— 
this is clearly a misreading or misprint for a boulting or bolting tub for the 
sifting of coarse-ground flour. Mention is made of “ iiij brazen chafendishes,” 
which Colonel Fishwick explains in a note as meaning utensils for the warm- 
ing of food; but surely the more correct explanation would be receptacles 
for charcoal for the warming of rooms. 


An inventory of the goods of Mr. William Winckley, B.D., late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who died in 1676, mentions one large 
map of the: world, one map of London, and two small maps, all coloured, 
with rolling frames. They are merely valued at 16s. 6d., which is somewhat 
curious, for maps were then a rarity. 
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The last chapter gives some entertaining items of a miscellaneous 
character with regard to Preston. The old English sport of cock-fighting 
seems to have been under municipal control at Preston. In 1650 the 
“town council found the cockpit to be in such ruinous condition, that an 
order was made to remove it and to have it re-built on a site “nere unto the 
Town Hall.” About a century later, we-find the “New Cockpit” in the 
basement of a two-storey building in Back Lane. In 1814, Dr. Whittaker 
complained that whilst standing at the altar of the parish church, he could 
plainly hear “the infernal yells, and the diabolical oaths and curses which 
issued” from a cockpit near the churchyard. This place was closed for 
“sport” about 1830, and it was at a temperance meeting in the disused 
cockpit that the word “ teetotalism ” was invented and adopted. 


“Our BoroucH: Our CuurcueEs (King’s Lynn). By E. M. BEtog, F.S.A. 
(Macmillan and Bowes)—There is no one in King’s Lynn or the district 
round to be compared with Mr. Beloe in his knowledge of its history, and 
in his keen appreciation of its local beauties and characteristics. We were 
therefore gratified to learn that he was about to reproduce in an improved 
form the account that he wrote of the Borough nearly thirty years ago, and 
to add to it an account of Lynn’s wonderfully interesting churches. Nor is 
the work in the least bit disappointing. The type is clear, the illustrations 
numerous and most delightful, whilst the letterpress is on the ‘whole 
admirable and entirely destitute of padding. It is but seldom that a reviewer 
of long experience can honestly express himself with so much unreserved 
satisfaction as in the case before us. 

Lynn owes its origin to commerce, and first comes into notice when the 
Saxon bishops of East Anglia were lords of the town. Mr. Beloe shows 
conclusively that the power of the bishops at Lynn was “ exercised in the 
cause of freedom, and in defence of those who from their humble state 
required protection and support; and when, as we shall find, it was 
extinguished in the sixteenth century, those classes had left them no- repre- 
sentation and no power for help.” Herbert, the powerful Bishop of 
Norwich, at the opening of the twelfth century, founded the great cathedral, 
and gave to the Benedictine monks the church of St. Margaret, Lynn. 
- This gave the manorial rights over the town of Lynn to the monks, who 
throughout this century were its lords. The inhabitants increased, and an 
extension of the boundaries of the town became necessary. On the north 
side was a waste still in possession of the bishops. Here Bishop William 
(1146-1174) built the chapel of St. Nicholas, and gave the land, which he 
had laid out for building, to the monks of Norwich. Among the corpora- 
tion records, there is still extant a full survey of this important addition 
to the town, drawn up about 130 years later, wherein it is called New 
Londe, or Nova Terra. We are apt to imagine that any place termed 
“new” must be quite modern, but so hasty a judgment may often lead us 
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astray. Thus at Northampton, a street out of the Market Square termed 
Newland really takes us back to a Norman enlargement of the original 
Saxon town. 

Lynn became a borough in 1204, Bishop John de Grey, one of the 
King’s ministers, obtaining the charter of incorporation, and confirming it 
with one of his own. In the following year, the bishop resumed all the 
control over the town that had belonged to his Saxon predecessors, but 
strictly preserved for the monks all control over the church of St. Margaret 
and the chapels of St. Nicholas and St. James. 

The tradition that King John conferred any special benefit on Lynn is 
proved by Mr. Beloe to be as baseless as the tale which assigns their 
beautiful civic cup to the beneficence of that evil monarch, when in truth 
it is not earlier than the days of Edward III. The bishops of Norwich 
right up to the Reformation, spoke and wrote of the borough as “our 
town of Lynn,” and as late as the time of Henry VII., the civic sword, as 
the emblem of power, was carried before the bishop when he visited Lynn, 
and not before the mayor. The whole story of medieval Lynn affords a 
most interesting and exceptional example of the blending of episcopal with 
civic rule. 

It is high praise to give, but richly deserved, when it is said that we very 
much doubt if the story of eight centuries of a great and once splendid 
parish church has ever been better told than by Mr. Beloe in his structural 
and historical account of the church of St. Margaret. Moreover, the 
photographic illustrations, even of details, are each in themselves true 
pictures. In the first four centuries, it was the constant care of the bishops, 
and of the busy commercial folk, both rich and poor, by whom it was 
surrounded. With the Reformation it passed, alas, under the ban of 
spoliation and neglect. Its west front still remains as a grander piece of 
work than any other front of the parish churches of England. Of the 
interior, Mr. Beloe remarks that he can say but little. Every visitor of taste 
and discernment will agree with him as to its present almost piteous bareness 
and desolation, though only an old inhabitant would feel justified in saying 
that it was “mainly caused by the self-confidence and want of feeling and 
knowledge of its clergy.” 

His account of the doings of the last quarter of a century is most 
melancholy and sadly true :— 

“In 1874, a scheme for the restoration of the church was planned, which 
resulted in the destruction and removal of all the fine interior furniture of 
the church. This was carried out without feeling or intelligence by the 
then vicar and wardens, and against every protest, and obliterated the costly 
care of generations. All the magnificent woodwork of the nave—work 
when the joiner’s work was at its perfection—was cleared out, sold, or 
broken up, leaving the church bare and desolate, with a few new benches 
and chairs and a piece of the pulpit; the fine plaster ceiling hacked off ; 
and if that was’not enough, the floor dug down to the thirteenth century 
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level. The fifteenth century floor was found all over the church almost 
perfect ; it was’ prayed that this should be the level of the new floor, but 
without avail. But the destruction worked out further eastward. The 
chancel screen, a really beautiful example of sixteenth century work, dated, 
had stood then the storms of the seventeenth, but could not withstand the 
destroyers of the nineteenth. The beautiful altar-piece, designed and 
erected in 1680, by our great native architect, H. Bell, was torn away and 
sold, and of this no record is left, and $0 complete was the work, that the 
great brasses of Adam Walsoken, 1349, and Robert Braunch, 1364, the 
great glory of the church, which had a resting-place here, will be found in 
darkness under the south-west tower. This is the end.” 

The descriptions and illustrations of St. Nicholas and St. James are 
equally good and interesting. ‘The volume concludes with a valuable 
account of much good work, illustrative of the art of the renaissance in 
Lynn from 1643 to 1717, by Bell, a local architect, who is now for the first 
time granted a niche in the temple of architectural fame. 

J. Cuarztes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


“On A COLLECTION OF STONE IMPLEMENTS IN THE MAYER MUSEUM MADE 
BY Mr. H. W. SeTon-Karr,” by H. O. Forses, LL.D. (reprinted from 
the Bull. Liverp. Mus. II., Nos. 3 and 4), gives a fully-illustrated account 
of the flint mines at Wadi el Sheikh, in- the Eastern Egyptian desert, 
whence the pre-historic inhabitants obtained the raw material for the 
manufacture of their stone implements. The workshops where the imple- 
ments were made adjoined the mines, and it was from the rubbish heaps 
on the sites of the workshops that Mr. Seton-Karr collected most of the 
specimens now exhibited in the Mayer Museum at Liverpool. Although 
a large proportion of the implements are of palzolithic type, Dr. Forbes, 
the Director of Museums to the Corporation of Liverpool, is of opinion 
that they are not probably older than the twelfth dynasty. He says— 
‘* That many of the so-called ‘ palzolithic’ finds by Petrie and Quibell on the desert 
surface are, just like the Abu Sharein flints, not to be distinguished from many of those 
in this museum found by Seton-Karr on the surface of the Theban plateau, and in the 
Wadi el Sheikh mines; and that as many of the plateau implements have been found in 
close association with nodules and flakes struck from them, it seems impossible to believe 
that these could remain (even in a single instance) undisturbed from the palzolithic days 
of Europe to the present time, when the forest soil on which they reposed has “been 
entirely carried away. This reason applied to the Somaliland implements shows they must 
be of an age much more recent than palolithic, and probably even comparatively recent.” 
The illustrations of the method of making flint knives as practised in 
ancient Egypt from the Beni Hasan tombs are of great interest. 


“Book Prices CurrENT.” Vol. xiv. By J. H. Stater (Elliot Stock).— 
We again notice a volume of this most useful annual, which exhibits, as 
usual, evident proof of careful and conscientious labour. The period 
covered is from October roth, 1899, to August 2nd, 1900, and the entries 
from the chief sales, with an excellent index, cover upwards of 750 pages. , 
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The war has affected everything; even sales of used books, fer although 
the quantity of books sold has not diminished, there has evidently been 
a hanging back among the owners of valuable libraries in putting their 
collections on the market in such unpropitious times. . Nevertheless, there 
seems to have been but little justification for this timidity, for the few 
first-rate books that have been offered have realized, as usual, first-class prices. 

A specially pleasant piece of reading in this volume is the proof that it 
yields of the collapse of the preposterous craze for original editions of 
the poorest trifles of such writers as Kipling and Stevenson. “School Boy 
Lyrics,” for instance, fell from £135 of last year to the still foolishly 
exaggerated price of £3 5s. Contrariwise, the beautiful books of the 
Kelmscott press continue to rise, and are bound to do so year by year, 
for all the wood-blocks were deposited at the British Museum soon after 
Mr. Morris’ death, with the stipulation that they were not to be reproduced 
or printed from for a hundred years. One of the cheapest archeological 
lots sold during the year were the three invaluable large quarto volumes 
of the late General Pitt Rivers’ “ Zxcavations at Cranbourne Chase” 
(1887-92), which were privately printed. They only realized £3 12s. To 
the true antiquary of Romano-British, or pre-historic times, they were 
worth fully £3 3s. a volume. 


“Tue Stupio” (5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden) still holds the first 
place amongst the magazines devoted to art. The half-tone illustrations 
are so admirably produced and so beautifully printed that we quite shudder 
to think of the amount of profanity which must have been hurled at the 
heads of the zinc-block men before results of such supreme excellence 
can have been obtained. In our own case we have endeavoured to pick 
up a few hints from the altercations between ’bus conductors and cabbies, 
from golfers, and from sailors’ parrots, but the strange oaths derived from 
these sources have fallen off like water from a duck’s back when applied 
to the typo-etcher, as he is pleased to call himself. The Studio has 
been so pre-occupied lately with the latest modern fads in Anglo-Japanesy- 
Aubrey-Beardsley decoration that it has hardly any space left for ancient 
art. However, in the November number there is a very good article on 
“Old Chased and Embossed Steel Work,” by Starkie Gardner. We should 
not be sorry to see more articles of the same kind in “‘ Zhe Studio.” The 
study of the works of art of antiquity should have a sobering effect on 
the designer who is liable to mistake eccentricity or quaintness for beauty. 


“Att ABouT THE Merry TALEs oF GoTHam.” — By Alfred Stapleton. 
(Nottingham: R. N. Pearson).—This is a book of about 200 pages, but the 
title is too ambitious. The author has never even been to the British 
Museum to look up the different editions. The typography is unpleasant, 
' for it is a reprint from linotype castings of a series of articles that originally 
appeared in a local newspaper. It is difficult to find anything to praise. 
The original Gotham Tales are “ bowdlerised” by Mr. Stapleton, for which 
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there was little or no necessity in a newspaper, and certainly none in a book 
intended for bibliographers. Moreover, Mr. Stapleton has been kind 
enough to “modernise the orthography.” These well-known tales are, of 
course, earlier in their origin than the sixteenth century, but ecclesiology is 
evidently not a strong point with Mr. Stapleton, for he adduces a reference 
to the “Sacrament of Matrimony” as proof positive that that tale was of 
pre-Reformation date. Would he be surprised to know that those exact 
words are used in one of the Reformation Homilies of the Church of 
England? We notice several slips. In the preface a quotation is made 
from “Sir H. Howarth” ; probably that able archzologist would prefer his 
own name—Sir Henry Howorth. There is no index. 


“ SuTTON-IN-HOLDERNEsS.” By Tuomas BLAsHiLt, F.R.IL.B.A. Cheap 
Edition. (Elliot Stock)—We are glad that this good book, which is not 
only of local value, but has its special interest for all those interested in the 
story and development of the manor, the berewic, and the village community, 
has reached a second and cheap edition. It can now be obtained—vwell 
printed and well illustrated—for the modest sum of 4s. 6d. 


REPORTS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


AMONG a variety of papers on our table, the following may be noted :— 

Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement.—These are always 
interesting. It is not generally known that the Museum at the office of the 
Fund, at 38, Conduit Street (a few doors from Bond Street), is open to visitors 
every weekday from 1o o'clock till 5, except Saturdays, when it is closed at 
2 p.m. It is well worth a visit. 

Furness Lore is the title of the transactions of the Barrow Naturalists’ 
Field Club for the 4th, 5th, and 6th year of its existence, ending March, 
1882. The reasons for the extraordinary delay in their publication—this 
number being issued in 1900—are given in the preface. It would have been 
a pity if these much-belated papers had not been published. Some of them 
are good, especially the illustrated ones on the Moot Hill, Aldingham, and 
on painted glass and grave slabs in Urswick and Aldingham churches. 

Celtic Saints is a reprint from the 46th journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall. The author, Rev. S. Baring Gould, herein deals with a subject 
peculiarly his own, the result being a comprehensive and entertaining 
summary. We could, however, on such a subject have willingly spared some 
of his would-be facetiousness. 

An Essay on the Nature and Origin of English Blank Verse, by Edward 
Lummis, M.A. (Brown and Sons, Hull), is an able treatise on English verse 
before the days of Chaucer. 

A List of Parish Registers, by’ Dr. Marshall, brought up to date, and 
issued to the subscribers to the Parish Register Society, will prove quite 
invaluable to the genealogist. The list. is now swollen to the extent of 
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125 pages, and purports to include all registers and extracts from registers 
that have been printed, or that are in MS. in any public library. We can 
supply two omissions—Repton, vol. i. Journal of Derbyshire Archaological 
Society, and Darley Dale, vol. vi. of the Journal of the same society. 

Among other pamphlets are :—Zhe Wade Genealogy, Part I.; reports 
of the Belfast Naturalists Field Club, and the London Topographical 
Society; and Guide to the Gorsedd or Round Table. 


News Items and Comments. 


REMARKS AND CRITICISMS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


79, Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W., 
October 16th, 1900. 
“Man Past AND PRESENT.” 
SIR, 

In your notice of this book in the Religuary for October, 1900, there 
are a few misstatements which I should like to see corrected in your next 
issue. To the assumption that all the great divisions of mankind were 
specialised in their several geographical areas before the close of Palzo- 
lithic times the writer objects the lack of proof of any continuity between 
Paleolithic and Neolithic man in Britain. But Britain is only a very small 
section of the geographical area where the early (Caucasic) type was 
specialised, and the questions of continuity and areas of specialisation 
(cradles) should not be confused. There may or may not have been 
continuity in Britain; but there certainly was in North Africa and else- 
where. If continuity between Paleolithic and Neolithic Man be denied 
absolutely, then we are driven back upon Cuvier’s exploded assumption of 
successive creations,- an assumption both unorthodox and scientifically 
unnecessary. 

I nowhere state that “the oldest script is the Cuneiform.” With the 
evidence of the pre-dynastic rock inscriptions in Upper Egypt, and the 
recent archeological discoveries in West Persia, I should consider such an 
assertion as more than rash. 

I do not hold the Mongol division to be “next in order to the Negro.” 
My view, expounded both in this book and in the Ethnology, is that there 
is no order or sequence at all between the four main divisions—Negro, 
Mongol, American, and Caucasic—but that all are evolved, not from one 
another, but independently from their several Pleistocene precursors in their 
several geographical areas of specialisation. This is for me a cardinal 
point, which I ,regret to see misunderstood by many of my critics. 
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Nor do I say that the Oceanic Mongol “is inferior to his elder brother,” 
the Asiatic Mongol. On the contrary, I believe him to be generally equal, 
and in some respects (navigation, etc.) superior to the Asiatic. 

Why-does the writer speak of my Caucasic Division as “a motley crew,” 
seeing that the main groups (Europeus, Alpinus, and Mediterranensis) are 
carefully discriminated in company with such eminent anthropologists ‘as 
De Lapouge, Ripley, and De Ujfalvy? I do not call this Division 
“Caucasic” merely because “it simplifies matters so to do,” but because 
long accepted nomenclatures (here Blumenbach’s) should not be disturbed 
until we have something better to substitute. If the writer knows of any- 
thing better than “Caucasic” for this Division, I shall be quite ready to 
adopt it. 

To my statement that there appears to be no serious objection to the 
view that Arabia Felix was the Semite cradlé, he replies: “Well, we shall 
see about that.”- But as he has nothing further on the subject, may I infer 
that he acquiesces on reflection? If so he should say so, and not let the 
reader suppose that he could crush me if he liked. He waxes sarcastic over 
my reference to the conversion of Gentiles to Judaism ; but in his haste to 
have a fling he confuses times and places. I do not say that the Jewish 
propaganda is mow going on, or that “the Jew is indeed a miraculous being,” 
who “ still manages to largely convert the Gentile to his faith, and to the 
acceptance of his disabilities.” ‘The conversions took place in early times, 
prior to the “ disabilities” which in fact were caused by them, as in Arabia, 
North Africa, Visigothic Spain, etc. And has the writer never heard of 
the Judaizing Khazars and Karaites (Russia), Falashas (Abyssinia), etc ? 
He adds: “ That [the propaganda] is. wonderful, but what seems even more 
wonderful is that according to Mr. Keane he (the Jew) is so racially strong 
that he moulds his converts’ descendants forthwith into Jews, a type which 
it is impossible to mistake, either physically or morally.* A more careful 
study of my text would have: prevented all this “wonderment.” There is 
no question of moulding “forthwith,” but of a slow process of assimilation, 
dating from perhaps even Hittite times, and resulting in diverse modifica- 
tions of both elements, two or more Jewish types (dark, red, etc.), as fully 
explained in the text, and supported by such authorities as Sayce, Von 
Luschan, and Dalby (pp. 498-99). 

I submit that my writings on ethnological:matters may reasonably claim 
either to be left alone or treated seriously. 

Faithfully, 
A. H. KEAneE. 











